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STANLEY 
CHUTE BOARD 





A VERY IMPORTANT TOOL FOR ALL WOOD WORKERS 





Will hold any shaped work to be planed, at any angle from 0 
to 90 degrees. 

The Plane Iron is fitted with a lateral adjustment, and a 
cut giving any ordinary draft to a pattern can be made. 


Sold by all Hardware Dealers. 


Stanley Rule G Level Co. 


New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 











STEEL CEILINGS 
AND 


SIDE WALLS 


We have added complete designs in steel ceil- 
ings and sidewalls to our already large line of 
Sheet Metal Building Material, and our special 
ceiling catalog, when completed, will interest you. 


Send us your inquiries accompanied by draw- 
ings of rooms and we will send you a carefully 
prepared drawing with illustrations showing just 
how the ceiling will look when finished. 

Our designs and prices are attractive and we 


want an opportunity to quote you. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 


‘“‘THE SHEET METAL FOLKS”’ 


121-129 Sycamore St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Embossed and Plain Mouldings 





Balusters and Stair Work 





Columns, Interior Caps 
and Raised Carvings 








Chicago Embossed Moulding Co. 


598 AUSTIN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Our New 1905 Catalogue 























THE 
CHAMPION 
Loch Joint 
Metal Shingle 


FOR 


Roofs, Gables 


AND 


Dormers 
SMADE ONLY BY 


J. H. ELLER & CO. 


1160 EAST FIFTH STREET 
CANTON, OHIO 











ALSO MAKERS OF 
Metal Ceilings, Cornice, Sky- 
lights, Tin Plate, Eaves 
Trough, Roofing, Etc. 
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FOOT, HAND AND POWER Td | 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY wih 


For Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-Makers, and 
Other Wood-Workers 


BUILT FOR HARD WORK, ACCURATE WORK AND LONG SERVICE 















“Rex” Moulder. 


WE GUARANTEE each ma- 
chine to be thoroughly practical 
and accurate. Machines sent 
on trial, and if not found en- 
tirely satisfactory, may be re- 
turned at our expense. 


“ Victor" Scroll Saw.  “ Diamond ” Mortiser. 









ONE MAN with one of these 
machines will do the work of 
four to six men using hand tools ; 
will do it easier, will do it better. 















_—* 
No. 5 “ Union Combination Self-Feed Rip and Cross-Cut Saw. 






ie grog mechanics are quick to see the superior 
merits our machines. It will pay you to investigate 
these advantages. 


SEND FOR CATALOG “A” 


The Seneca Falls Manufacturing Co. 


No. 8 “Union” Power Saw. 218 Water Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y., U.S. A. 





No. 6“ Union" Combination Saw. (96) 














“Yankee Tools” 


The newest, clever- 
est and most satis- 
factory in use, and 
the first to be offer- 
ed at so reasonable 
a price that every 
up-to-date mechan- 
ic could buy tools 
of their quality 
and character. 
Other tools are 
very good tools, 
but ‘‘Yankee’’ tools 
are better. 
‘‘Yankee’’ tools are 


sold by all leading —_ 
dealers in tools and No. 44. ‘“‘Yankee’’ Automatic Drill, Eight Drill Points in Handle, and Adjustable Tension to Spring. 








No 15. ‘‘Yankee’’ Ratchet Screw Driver. with Finger Turn on Blade. 

















hardware every- 
where. Ask your 
dealer to see them. 





2) 





Our ‘‘Yankee”’ 
Tool Book tells all No. 50. ‘‘Yankee’’ Reciprocating Drill for Iron, Steel, Brass, Wood, etc. 


about these and 


some others, and is North Bros. Mfg. Co. 


mailed free on ap- 


plication to— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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> 9 1f You Intend Building or Making Alter- 
ations of Any Kind You Should Not § 
Fail to Get this Great Book. i 


4 Send ten 2-cént stamps to pay postage B:. 

~j.@ and we will mail you at once our 800- 

“08 page official 1904 book, with plans, pho- Be 

<@ tographs, plates and 8000 designs of 

=f] everything entering into the construc- J 

tionof any bullding. Itcoversevery ¥ 

‘| department. Stairs, interior finish, J 

.§ mantels, grilles, wood carpet, sash, 9. 

‘@ Coors, blinds. art glass, columns, porch FF 

» }o@ work, hardware, etc.. etc. Send today §* 
“) 8 for book No.88. 

_ THE FOSTER-MUNGER CO., 
20th and Sangamon Streets, CHICAGO. 












































New Universal Square 


Made in 5 Always 
three sizes ready, 
nothing to be ad- 
justed. Made of the 
best steel and of 
light weight. 


Absolutely 
true. 













No. Inches 
1 6 $0.65 
2 10 1.00 
3 13 1.50 


Combination 
Tri; Pitch-cut; 
Hip and Valley-cut, 
and Mitre Square. Drawing 
circles; gauging lumber; octagonal 
cuts; laying out a mortise and tenons 
and innumerable other purposes. 


For sale at all first class tool dealers. 





The Duby & Shinn Mig. Company, (inc.) 
19 PARK PLACE, 


Nelson Building NEW YORK CITY 
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HE FACE 
PLATES 


_ of our $25.00 concrete 

| Stone Outfit are all 
interchangeable. The 
| stone made by it are 
| just as artistic of design 
a and as practical for 
| building buildings as 
those made on the more 
| expensive machines. 
We ship to responsible 
parties on ten days’ 
trial. 411 machines 
| shipped on trial during 
1904; only three were 
returned. If we were 
selling gold dollars for 
90 cents each we could 
scarcely hope to beat 
this record. Don’t 
argue— we pay the freight when 
not satisfactory. Send for our 
book of instructions for making 
concrete stone. 


Se 


CEMENT WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


195 LA FAYETTE AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 
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That Hercules Cement Stone Machine 


Taken Directly From Stone, Made On One Hercules Machine 








Knowledge is Based on Reason 


You may SUPPOSE that an artificial stone 
machine is superior, but if you would know, you 
must have reasons. We KNOW the superiority of 


‘‘That Hercules Machine” 


Here Are Some of Our Reasons: 


Reason No. 1. ‘‘ That large variety,’’ which means supplying the 
architects and builders with that class of stone essential for all 
building purposes. It is the only machine in the world that can 
make, in addition to hollow blocks of all shapes and sizes, water 
tables, sills, lintels, coping and ornamental work, up to 6 feet 
long, all on the one machine. 

Showing ne . pores g Two Stone at Reason No. 2. ‘‘That double operation feature ’’ permitting two 

: _— ve stone to be made at one operation, doubling your capacity and 
reducing the cost of labor to a minimum, saving you the expense of purchasing two machines—important item, this. 

Reason No. 3. ‘That tamp on the face method” guarantees a perfect reproduction of the face plate, which means 
stone that has the appearance of natural stone,—that bold, sharp appearance,—allows 2 to 1 composition for facing and 
5 to 1 for backing—great saving in material, this, and insures a face on the stone that will be durable. By this method 

you may make your mixture more wet, guaranteeing perfect chemical action and a stronger stoue. 
























For Accuracy, Strength and Simplicity of Construction and High Class Work, “ That Hercules Machine ” 
is Without a Peer. Send for Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue X» With More Reasons 


Century Cement Machine Company, goctiester NY. 
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we do Business on the Lewel 
SPIRIT LEVELS 


| Carpenters’ Levels 
Machinists’ Levels 
Masons’ Levels 


Old and Tried 
36 Years on the Market 
Write for Catalogue 


STRATTON BROS. 


Greenfield, Mass. 

















Qi ge te erceer er 





“HOW 10 SET UP YOUR OWN FURNACE” 


Whether you’re building a new house or have an old one; whether it’s a school, 
“f store, church or other place to heat, you need our brand new illustrated furnace 





book, ‘‘Modern Furnace Heating.’’ It is valuable, instructive; a 40-page book that 

explains the mysteries of house heating, ventilating, where to put the furnace, how 

CE. locate the registers, pipes, chimney, etc. It tells how to warm fresh oxygen from 

GEE out doors, without introducing cold drafts. A detailed explanation is given of how 

we sell the No. 45 Leader Steel Furnace for $49 and pay freight east of Omaha; how you can 

open” set up this furnace without expert help from plans we furnish free. Write for this excellent 
book. It’s free. Send usa plan of your building. We’ll send estimates free. Do it now. 


fom 
wo) Hecs Warming & Ventilating Company, 720 Tacoma Building, Chicago, I 














SMITH MIXERS 


| SIMPLE—DURABLE—EFFICIENT | 











Write for Catalog 


Contractors Supply & Equipment Co. 
Old Colony Building 
In All Principal Cities CHICAGO 
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‘“FORSTNER” BRACE AND MACHINE BITS 


FOR FINE CARPENTER, CABINET AND PATTERN WORK 
Specially Adapted for Hardwood Working. 







SEP.22. 74. 


PAT FEB 23 86. 






The Forstner Labor-Saving Auger Bit, unlike other 
bits, is guided by its Circular Rim instead of its centre; 
consequently it will bore any arc of a circle and can be 
guided in any direction regardless of grain or knots, leav- 
ing a true polished surface. It is preferable and more expeditious than chisel, gouge, scroll-saw, or lathe tool combined, for 
core-boxes, fine and delicate patterns, veneers, screen work, scalloping, fancy scroll twist columns, newels, ribbon moulding 
and mortising, etc. 





Manufactured by 


THE PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO., Torrington, Conn. 


Enquire of your Hardware Dealers or write us direct. Supplied in sets. Write for Catalogue. 
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THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passengerengines 
in the world 
They keep the trains on time 

Between Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Kansas City and 
Peoria 


GEo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
























Metal Shingles 


Perfect Side Lock. 
Rain and Snow Proof. 
Always Give Satisfaction. 


Write for Prices and 
Catalog “Ss.” 











For— 
Architectural 

| Sheet Metal 
Work, 

1 Galvanized and 
‘ CopperCornice, 
' Roof Gutters, 
Curved Mouldings, Skylights, Finials, 
Ventilators, all styles Roofing and Sid- 
ing, Conductor Pipe, Eave Trough, Etc. 


Write for prices and Catalog “‘“G G”’. 





Art Metal Ceilings and Sidewall. 


Exclusive and Artistic Designs. Perfect Fitting Plates. 
Write for Prices and Catalog ‘‘D-D”’. 











KANNEBERG ROOFING AND CEILING Co. 
CANTON, OHIO. MANUFACTURERS. 











COLT’S CLAMPS. 


Steel Bars Any Length Desired. 


Quick Time 
Acting. Saving. 





Eccentric 
and Screw. 





Ask for 
CATALOGUE No. 124. 


BATAVIA CLAMP CO. 
57 CENTER ST., Batavia, N. Y. 


CONCRETE C 











Useful, Durable, Inexpensive 





DRAWING MATERIALS 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 


Drawing and Blue Print Papers, Archi- 
tects’ and Builders’ Level, Drawing In- 
struments, T Squares, Triangles, Scales, 
Inks, etc. Steel and Metallic Tapes. 
Builders’ Levels. Repairing promptly 
me es eK Ree fs 


and BLUE ON waite paints OUR SPECIALTY 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO. 


Room 550, 160 Adams St., Rand-McNally Bidg. 
Telephone Main 3891 CHICAGO 

















Highest Award World’s Columbian Exposition 








| Awarded Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis 








HIMNEY CAPS 





on their merits. 


ware in Chicago. 





Architects recognize and specify 
We want to send you a leaflet 


telling about them. Write. 


We want a man to handle our 


National Chimney Co. 


Write. 





Improved NEW BRITAIN, CONN. Old Style 
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PARKER VISES 


MADE 
ESPECIALLY 
FOR WOOD 
WORKERS. 


FOR SALE BY 
DEALERS, 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG. 





CHAS. PARKER co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 











This Shelf Pin is 
neat in appearance, 
strong, easily put 
in place, easily re- 
moved, without the 
use of any tool, not 
liable to sag down 
or drop out of place. 
I have a neat model 
with pin attached 
which I will send 


to Architects. 
=F CANNOT FALL OUT OR SAG It will support all 
7 DOWN. THE BEST SHELF kinds of lola 


PIN MADE. E. : “ 
Maceer ava sheves in all kinds 


*—> SEND For Free SAMPLE Of cases, or cup- 
ToS D.SoAnston boards, or cabinets. 
NEwPonrrt, R.I., 


MIA FO/S$ 


~» 
8 
6 
% 
N 
m 
3 

















Department P. 


You are Behind the Times 


IF YOU DO NOT USE 
“Progress Building Brick” 


WF GIVE you, in these brick, the result of eighteen years experience. 
There has been a great deal of “frenzied brick-making” out of vari- 
ous materials in the' past few years. Many of these so-called wonderful 
brick have proven anything but satisfactory to the consumer. We offer you 
a hard-burned pure fire clay brick. Every one of our brick bears our trade 
mark “Progress” and we stake our reputation upon each brick being just as 
represented. They are impervious, do not stain, and give a beautiful wall 
which will last indefinitely. We can furnish either a glazed or flashed brick. 
For descriptive circular, samples and prices, address 


The Nelsonville Sewer Pipe Company 


Nelsonville, Ohio, U. S. A. 








MALLORY’S 


Standard 
Shutter 
Worker 


New and im- 
proved patterns 
and designs. 

Opens and closes the blinds without raising the window. 

Automatically locks the blinds in any position desired. : 

Made of gray and malleable iron. The best and most durable blind 
hinge. Incomparable for strength, durability and power. Can be ap- 
plied to old or new houses of brick, stone or frame. Send for //lustrated 
Circular. If your hardware dealer does not keep them, send direct to 


FLEMINCTON, NEW JERSEY. 




































































FOR SALE 











GASOLINE ENGINE 


GREAT BARGAIN 











J. M. BACHERT 
12 S. Water St. 222m 8 CLEVELAND, O. 
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We Guarantee 
the Reliability of 
Our Advertisers 


None but reliable advertisers will be admitted to 
the columns of THE AMERICAN CARPENTER AND 
BUILDER. 

We will not knowingly accept advertising from firms 
which will not give full value to our subscribers. 

Great care is exercised in investigating the standing 
of all firms whose announcements are admitted to our 
pages, and no questionable advertising will be ac- 
cepted. 

If you fail to get from an advertiser what you were 
led to believe you would get by his advertisement, 
write us about it and we will see that he does as he 
agreed to do. 

If we find that our confidence in an advertiser has 
been misplaced, we will do all in our power to rectify 
matters. 


American Carpenter and Builder 
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Send for ourART BOOK 
and Special Designs 


YOU USE 


-— ASS 


N YOUR BUILDINGS ? 









Leteal 





Write To-day 


FREE! 


THE LATEST—OUR LACE CREATIONS FOR DOORS. 

If you intend rpg! or are in need of GLASS OF ANY 
KIND, you should not fail to get our Catalogues of De :ns 
and Prices. 

Send us your plans or a rough pencil sketch, showin positions and 
sizes of windows, and we will furnish you with SPECIAL DESIGNS 
and quote PR/CES. We manufacture the Highest Grade of work at 
Low Prices. 

Inquire on your next estimate for Door Lights with Beveled Plate 
Set iv Copper. Send for art catalogues to-day. 


THE SUESS ORNAMENTAL GLASS £9. 


Throop and 21 st Streets, Dept. C. 


Cold Medal Awarded at St. Louis 


BOMMER 
SPRING HINGES 


Are QUALITY COODS 
But Cost No More Than 
Inferior Kinds 





Spring Hinges lead the strenuous life jn Builders’ 
Hardware; noother article in the entire line endures such 
wear and:tear, therefore don’t err in judgment, use 
Bommer Spring Hinges. They stand up to their work. 

Your Hardware Dealer can 

supply them. Insist upon it 


BOMMER BROTHERS, Manufacturers, ies 


255-271 Classon Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 




















THE IVES’ PATENT 
WINDOW STOP ADJUSTER 


FOR WINDOWS 
AND 
SLIDING 

DOORS 


INSURES PROTECTION AGAINST COLD DRAUGHTS, DUST, RATTLING OR BINDING 


The only Window Stop Adjuster made from one piece of metal 
that has a heavy bed that will not bend or cup in tightening the screw 


THE H. B. IVES CO. 


Working model with 
catalog meniled free. New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


EAVY BED 








HARD WOOD MANTELS 


From $5 Up, 


With tile and grate complete. We ship 
direct to you from our factory on approval. 
Will save you % of the dealer’s price for the 
same goods. Or it will enable you to secure 
from us a coal and wood burning grate 
guaranteed to heat good sized room in Zero Weather. 





FREE—Write us to-day for free descriptive catalogue J. We 
pay the freight to your city, and allow special discounts to the 
building trade. 


Address Dept. J, 


HEITLAND GRATE AND MANTEL CO. 
Factory, Front and Main Sts. Office, 817 Main St. 


QUINCY, ILL. 











IT PAYS TO USE GOOD TOOLS 


THEY LAST LONGER, AND ALWAYS 
DO GOOD WORK. 


THE “SPECIAL” saw set 





We aim to see 

how good we 

MY can make our 
TRADE @ MI @ marx goods, not how 
ON ALLMY GOODS cheap. We take 
pride in work 

) well done, and 
appreciate the 


Mechanic’s Confidence in Our Tools. 


CHAS. MORRILL, 283,Brosdway 






















The NEW 
MARSH -LANGDON 
and IMPROVED 
MITER BOXES 


All have Corrugated Me/a/ Bed Plates 
—same are ground true, and cannot 
warp and split like thin Wooden 
Plates. Made in 4 sizes and 40 num- 
bers. Ask your dealer to show you 
one, and if to does not carry them in 
stock, ask him to order one for you, 
for you want the dest. 
Write for circulars and 
prices. 


Manufactured only by 
H. C. Marsh 
606 Race Street 
Rockford, Itlinois 
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The Largest, Best and Most Practical Trade Journal in the World for the Carpenter and Builder 








American Carpenter and Builder 











(Application made for entry at the Chicago Postoffice as second-class matter.) 


WILLIAM A. RADFORD, EprrTor. 


Published monthly by 


American Carpenter and Builder Company 
196 FirtH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
O. F. BYXBEE, General Manager. 


‘ 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 253 BROADWAY 
EGBERT DAYTON, Manager. 





Vou. I. JULY, 1905. No. 4. 











The AMERICAN CARPENTER AND BUILDER is issued promptly on the 
first of each month. It aims to furnish the latest, and the most practical 
and authoritative information on all matters relating to the carpentry and 
building trades. Short, practical /etters and articles on subjects pertaining 
to the carpentry and building trades are requested, and prompt remittance 
made for all acceptable matter. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $2.00; six months, $1.00; payable always in advance. 
Single copies, 20 cents. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by check, express or money order, or regis- 
tered letter. Make all remittances payable to the American Carpenter 
and Builder Company. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if neces- 
sary to remit them, two-cent stamps are preferred. 








MAN can find ideas between the handles of a 
wheelbarrow as well as between the pages of a 
book, but the inspiration to look for them is not so 
strong. 
yw 
CHANGE is sometimes essential to a workman 
bettering his condition, but there is a big differ- 
ence between making a change and getting the job- 
changing habit. 
w 
HE man who is allowed to come to work a few 
minutes late for a time soon falls into the habit 
of being late, and becomes a demoralizing force for 
the other employes. 


ww 
VERY man should take an interest in the work 
in which he is engaged. It is utterly impossible 
for a man to do good and honest work unless he does 
this. The man that drones the whole day through, 
never caring whether he does it right or wrong, doing 


only what he is obliged to to keep from being cen- 
sured by the boss, is always a poor workman, and can 
never-be relied upon when good work is needed. Sim- 
ply working for work’s sake is a poor motive. One 
must not expect promotion under such conditions. 


wt 


Architects and Public Affairs 


ELDOM do we hear of an architect holding office 
and very rarely is the name of one mentioned in 
connection with anything political. 

It is not because the members of the profession are 
not intelligent enough, but rather because, as a rule, 
they are exclusive. They would greatly help every 
community if they would give the public the benefit 
of their knowledge along the line of public improve- 
ments and in beautifying their city. 


ws 


Improve the Streets 

G heen average man is very apt to think when he 

buys a piece of property that if he keeps his lot 
in good condition he has done his duty. This is not 
so. Let every man, whether he owns a house or rents 
it, go into the street in front of his home and see 
whether it is in the same satisfactory condition that he 
expects in his parlor. In too many towns the dilapi- 
dated condition of the streets gives strangers a poor 
impression of the place, and it is not to be won- 
dered at. 


3 


The Farm Bath Room 

VERY farm house should have a bath room. 
Why city houses are all supplied with bath rooms 

and farm houses, generally speaking, left without 
them, is a mystery. The bath room on the farm costs 
no more than the bath room in the city and the water 
supply should cost less. The water supply in the aver- 
age city house probably costs about $8 a year. Eight 
dollars in the country would pay the interest on the 
cost of a wind mill or a tank which would supply 
water not only for the house, but for the stock as well. 
A bath room may be had where there is no water 
pressure, by simply arranging a wash boiler with a 
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faucet on the back of the kitchen stove with a hose 
or gas pipe attached to the faucet to lead the water into 
the bath tub in another room. An improvised bath ar- 
ranged in this way will pave the way for a better ar- 
rangement, because, when once enjoyed no farmer is 
willing to do without the luxury again. 


w 
To Prevent Fires 


HE fact that America leads the world in de- 
struction of property by fire is something we 
cannot be proud of. 

Hasty, reckless construction is the chief cause. It 
is due to this age of breathless haste, when it is the 
builder’s object to complete the work in the shortest 
possible time. This results in the use of unseasoned 
wood, which in a few months shrinks and leaves great 
gaping open spaces, which, together with poorly con- 
structed chimneys, make the buildings a menace to 
human life. 

Another cause is that owners can obtain insurance 
on these buildings, although at an increased rate. The 
companies should refuse risks on badly built struc- 
tures. They should demand a certain quality, and if 
the structure does not come up to the standard, to re- 
fuse the risk at any price. 


J 


A Setting That is Wrong 


HEN one is obliged to thread his way gingerly 

through a drawing room that is filled to the 
overflow with easels and statues and busts and spindle- 
legged tables and fragile chairs and obtrusive foot- 
stools, in danger every second of stumbling or knock- 
ing something over, things are wrong with that 
setting. 

Another mistake is to have too little light. Why 
darkness and gloom should be sought in any portion 
of a house where people must live, has always been to 
me an unsolvable problem. Mysterious corners are in 
order in a cob-webbed attic or an underground cellar, 
but they are seriously out of place in a pleasant room 
into which visitors are ushered, and which is sup- 
posed to be a rallying spot for the family. 

Light does no harm. Although the strong rays of 
the sun may somewhat impair the first freshness of 
upholstery, yet they tone down crudeness of color, 
and in the end are an improvement. 


od 


Importance of Good Plumbing 


AST month we published the first of a series of 

articles on plumbing, as we feel that good 
plumbing is one of the most vital factors in com- 
pleting a house. A poorly constructed sewer connec- 
tion is as dangerous, if not more so, as a poor flue, 
because the gases from decayed matter are sure to 
carry disease and death with them. It is, therefore, 
important that the carpenter and builder give as much 


attention to the plumbing system to be installed as 
they would to the heating apparatus. 

In this series of articles the defects of many of the 
present systems will be shown and the best ways in 
which they can be remedied. The writer, W. R. Mar- 
shall, has had a long experience in the plumbing busi- 
ness, and the articles are the result of many years of 
labor in experiments and scientific research. 

The language, as in all of our other articles, will be 
simple so it can be understood by all of our readers 
and the ideas conveyed will be practical so they can 
be used. 


ww 
The Noblest Art 


VERY carpenter and builder should be proud of 
his occupation, as it is his craft that constructs 

and beautifies the cities, villages and homes. It takes 
a master mind to plan the wonderful structures which 
are being erected around us, making them capable of 
safely housing hundreds and often thousands of peo- 
ple. Do these people ever stop to think of the im- 
mensity of the building they occupy, and of the time, 
labor and ability it must take to create out of nothing 
the plans for such a housed city. The carpenter and 
builder, therefore, should feel as did Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, when he said: 
“Ah, to build, to build! That is the noblest art of all the arts. 
Painting and sculpture are but images, 
Are merely shadows cast of outward things 
On stone or canvas, having in themselves 
No separate existence. Architecture, 
Existing in itself, and not in seeming 
A something it is not, surpasses them 
As substance shadow.” 


w 
The Living Room 


VERY house has some room which is used to a 
greater or less extent as the living room. This 
is the place where the family is accustomed to gather 
in the evening, where the children do their studying 
or reading and the parents discuss the things which 
are of interest to them. In the majority of houses the 
living room is also used as the library, and if the books 
are properly arranged on low book shelves it will give 
the room an air of refinement and culture. 

This room should be the largest in the house and 
have the best outlook, having, if possible, a southern 
or western exposure. This will make it bright and 
cheery during the winter when it is mostly used. 

If possible, the living room should have a large, 
open fireplace, built so that logs can be burned. 

A log fire gives the entire room a cheerful, home- 
like appearance, and will make it a place that is in- 
viting to all the members of the household. 

The small additional expense incurred in fixing up 
an ideal living room is more than accounted for by 
the comfort derived therefrom and by keeping the 
children at home by your own fireside. 
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Mr. Skadds: ‘I want you to pay particular attention to the front stairs—I want a sort of grand staircase—something imposing.” 
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But because the architect forgot about the necessary headroom Mr. Skadds got “stares” of another kind. 
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faucet on the back of the kitchen stove with a hose 
or gas pipe attached to the faucet to lead the water into 
the bath tub in another room. An improvised bath ar- 
ranged in this way will pave the way for a better ar- 
rangement, because, when once enjoyed no farmer is 
willing to do without the luxury again. 


ww 
To Prevent Fires 


HE fact that America leads the world in de- 
struction of property by fire is something we 
cannot be proud of. 

Hasty, reckless construction is the chief cause. It 
is due to this age of breathless haste, when it is the 
builder’s object to complete the work in the shortest 
possible time. This results in the use of unseasoned 
wood, which in a few months shrinks and leaves great 
gaping open spaces, which, together with poorly con- 
structed chimneys, make the buildings a menace to 
human life. 

Another cause is that owners can obtain insurance 
on these buildings, although at an increased rate. The 
companies should refuse risks on badly built struc- 
tures. They should demand a certain quality, and if 
the structure does not come up to the standard, to re- 
fuse the risk at any price. 


ws 


A Setting That is Wrong 


HEN one is obliged to thread his way gingerly 

through a drawing room that is filled to the 
overflow with easels and statues and busts and spindle- 
legged tables and fragile chairs and obtrusive foot- 
stools, in danger every second of stumbling or knock- 
ing something over, things are wrong with that 
setting. 

Another mistake is to have too little light. Why 
darkness and gloom should be sought in any portion 
of a house where people must live, has always been to 
me an unsolvable problem. Mysterious corners are in 
order in a cob-webbed attic or an underground cellar, 
but they are seriously out of place in a pleasant room 
into which visitors are ushered, and which is sup- 
posed to be a rallying spot for the family. 

Light does no harm. Although the strong rays of 
the sun may somewhat impair the first freshness of 
upholstery, yet they tone down crudeness of color, 
and in the end are an improvement. 


w 
Importance of Good Plumbing 


AST month we published the first of a series of 

articles on plumbing, as we feel that good 
plumbing is one of the most vital factors in com- 
pleting a house. <A poorly constructed sewer connec- 
tion is as dangerous, if not more so, as a poor flue, 
because the gases from decayed matter are sure to 
carry disease and death with them. It is, therefore, 
important that the carpenter and builder give as much 


attention to the plumbing system to be installed as 
they would to the heating apparatus. 

In this series of articles the defects of many of the 
present systems will be shown and the best ways in 
which they can be remedied. The writer, W. R. Mar- 
shall, has had a long experience in the plumbing busi- 
ness, and the articles are the result of many years of 
labor in experiments and scientific research. 

The language, as in all of our other articles, will be 
simple so it can be understood by all of our readers 
and the ideas conveyed will be practical so they can 
be used. 


ww 
The Noblest Art 


Bowdd carpenter and builder should be proud of 
his occupation, as it is his craft that constructs 
and beautifies the cities, villages and homes. It takes 
a master mind to plan the wonderful structures which 
are being erected around us, making them capable of 
safely housing hundreds and often thousands of peo- 
ple. Do these people ever stop to think of the im- 
mensity of the building they occupy, and of the time, 
labor and ability it must take to create out of nothing 
the plans for such a housed city. The carpenter and 
builder, therefore, should feel as did Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, when he said: 

“Ah, to build, to build! That is the noblest art of all the arts. 
Painting and sculpture are but images, 

Are merely shadows cast of outward things 

On stone or canvas, having in themselves 

No separate existence. Architecture, 

Existing in itself, and not in seeming 

A something it is not, surpasses them 

As substance shadow.” 


J 
The Living Rocm 


he ERY house has some room which is used to a 
greater or less extent as the living room. This 
is the place where the family is accustomed to gather 
in the evening, where the children do their studying 
or reading and the parents discuss the things which 
are of interest to them. In the majority of houses the 
living room is also used as the library, and if the books 
are properly arranged on low book shelves it will give 
the room an air of refinement and culture. 

This room should be the largest in the house and 
have the best outlook, having, if possible, a southern 
or western exposure. This will make it bright and 
cheery during the winter when it is mostly used. 

If possible, the living room should have a large, 
open fireplace, built so that logs can be burned. 

A log fire gives the entire room a cheerful, home- 
like appearance, and will make it a place that is in- 
viting to all the members of the household. 

The small additional expense incurred in fixing up 
an ideal living room is more than accounted for by 
the comfort derived therefrom and by keeping the 
children at home by your own fireside. 
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Mr. Skadds: ‘I want you to pay particular attention to the front stairs—I want a sort of grand staircase—something imposing.” 
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But because the architect forgot about the necessary headroom Mr. Skadds got ‘“‘stares” of another kind. 
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The Steel Square and Its Possibilities 


IV. SHOWING HOW TO LAY OUT ANY POINTED STAR AND THE FIGURES TO USE—ALSO HOW THE TANGENTS ARE 
OBTAINED ON THE STEEL SQUARE FOR ANY ANGLE 


N OUR last article we said we would show other 
methods of obtaining the five-pointed star with 
the aid of the steel square, but we wich to impress 
on the reader’s mind that what we say of the five- 
pointed star is just as applicable to the six, seven, 
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eight, nine, or any other pointed star. The figures 
to use on the steel square may be readily found in Fig. 
4 of the May number. However, this only applies to 
those whose number of points or sides will divide 180 
without a remainder. 

The heptagon and octagon are among this number. 
Their quotients are 22% and 25 5-7, with tangents 
4.97 and 5.78 respectively. Their values in common 
fractions are 4 23-24 and 5 19-24, and are the figures to 
use on the blade for their miters, the latter giving 
angle. There is a whole lot of other information to 
be gained from these proportions, but as we are talking 
on miters and angles we will confine our remarks to 
that part for the present. 

Our object is to thoroughly cover the subject of 





miters, angles, etc., before we take up roof work, be- 
cause the reader will then be better able to grasp the 
subject. Another point we wish to make is, that we 
are giving the readers this information, so to speak, on 
the square. That old square of yours is good enough 
provided the angle is at 90 degrees and the markings 
on the outer edge are correct. That is all we use, and 
it is all that is necessary in connection with that unseen 
but ever present factor “degrees.” ‘The two are insep- 
arable and when their relation to each other is once 
understood, the things that can be wrought are seem- 
ingly unlimited. 

We have at present enough work maped out at the 
rate we are going to cover a period of several months. 
If we fail to touch on some particular point at the time 











that the reader thinks we should, just be a little patient 
and we will get around to it by and by. We cannot 
give them all at once, for the same reason that the 
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will show later on when we get into roof framing. 

In all of our work we reckon the degree lines rising 
from twelve on the tongue and recording the tangents 
on the blade, as shown in Fig. 4 of the May number. 
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The tangents cease at 45 degrees, which is at 12 on 
the blade. The degree lines above this point are called 
co-tangents, but since they leave the blade at 63 de- 
grees and 26 minutes, or 26 degrees and 34 minutes 
from a perpendicular line set at 12 on the tongue, it 
would require a square with a blade fifty-seven feet, 
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three and one-half inches long to catch the 89th degree, 
and it would still be one degree from perpendicular, 
and that one degree would run the co-tangent into 
many hundreds of feet and end in the infinite. The 
co-tangents on a square, if it could be of such propor- 
tions, would give just the same cuts above 12 on the 


doctor who may carry medicine in his little case for 
all the ills of mankind cannot give a little of all, at one 
time, for it would produce a bad effect. So give us 
time and we will promise the best and that at the 
proper time. 

In Fig. 16 we show the 36 degrees in connection 
with the square. We wish to make a star with a cir- 
cumscribed diameter of sixteen and one-half inches. 
At a point directly above twelve on the tongue we set 
off the radius, eight and one-fourth inches. This will 
be the center from which to describe the circle, touch- 
ing at twelve on the tongue, and at the intersection of 
the degree line, as at A, will be the distance apart that 
the points will be on the circumference. It is then an 
easy matter to draw the cross lines that form the star. 

In Fig. 17 we show two squares with the blades and 
tongue intersecting at the figures that give the penta- 
gon miter, and as will be seen, all of the angles form 








part of the pentagon. The stars are shown in connec- 
tion with the same to further illustrate the accuracy of 
the illustration. 

In Fig. 18 the lines are at 18 degrees on the square 
at the lower point of the star, and as will be seen, gives 
the miter for a frame star shape, the tongue giving the 
angle. From this it will be seen that the tongues of 
these squares are in a direct line with the center of the 
star. The squares at the top are set at 36 degrees, with 
their tongues in line with the 18 degree lines from 
the two lower squares, and form the angles for other 
parts of the star. 

It will be seen that a star-shaped figure can be 
systematically framed either in the solid or in part, as 
shown, and that without first laying out a full-sized 
diagram, and the ten pieces will fit to their respective 
places. The figures 12 and 8 17-24 also furnish the 
basis for framing a root of this shape, and the general 
rule that applies to this, applies to all angles, as we 
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blade, as the tangents would below that point, but 
the cuts would be reversed on the square. 























In Fig. 19 we have tried to make the subject of 
tangents and co-tangents clear by the use of two steel 























Fis. 22. 


squares, placed as shown in connection with the quad- 
rant. The blades and tongues intersecting at 12 and 








12. Now, since a tangent is simply a straight line 
touching the side of a circle, we let the blades represent 
the straight lines intersecting a circle described from 
12 on the tongue. Reading from the bottom up, the 
36-degree line passes at 8.72 (8 17-24 inches) on the 
blade of square No. 1, and from this back to the heel 
is the tangent. Now, referring to square No. 2, what 
was 36 degrees on square No. 1 is 54 degrees, and 
passes at 16.51 (161% inches), and from this point 
back to the heel is the co-tangent. Both squares give 
identically the same cut, in other words, what the 
tongue gives in one, the blade gives in the other. If 
we read the degrees from the top to the right, we have 
the same thing, only reversed on the square. 

The 45-degree line, being at the half-way place on 
the square, remains unchanged. To illustrate this 
point a little further, we show two squares in a differ- 
ent position, as shown in Fig. 20, using the same 
figures on the squares as in Fig. 19 for the 36 and 
54-degree line. Taking the squares separately, we 
show in Fig. 21, using the 36-degree line, the penta- 
gon miter on the blade and the pentagon star resting 
at 12 on the tongue; while in Fig. 22, using the 54- 
degree line, the reverse is shown. In both of these 
illustrations the pentagon frame and star are inclosed 
in a circumscribed diameter of 12 inches, but they 
could be of any desired size. 
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A Carpenter Driving a Nail 

How many hammer strokes does a carpenter use in 
driving a nail? 

Perhaps not one carpenter in a thousand or one 
layman in ten times that number can tell, or ever 
thinks of it, says the Chicago Tribune. The truth 
of the matter is this: The carpenter takes seven 
strokes in driving a nail into ordinary wood and twelve 
regular strokes and two finishing strokes in driving 
nails into hardwood. 

These figures are furnished by a man who works 
at night, and sleeps—or tries to sleep—by day, and 
whose bedroom window opens out upon a flat build- 
ing in course of erection. He figured the average 
number of hammer strokes for nine mornings, and, 
having learned them, moved to a hotel until the new 
building is completed. 

He discovered that the carpenter drives an average 
of three nails a minute in soft wood and a fraction 
under three in hardwood. At this rate he would 
drive 1,440 nails a day in soft wood, if he keeps up 
the gait steadily, and 1,282 in hardwood. He would 
give 10,080 hammer strokes in soft wood aud 20,160 
in hardwood. 


Sd 


“Fills the Bill’ 


We like the magazine and think it “fills the bill” 
with the carpenter and has lots of information for us. 
—Beebe Lumber Co., Hampton, Iowa. 
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Building 


A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES COVERING CONSTRUCTION 


a Home 


DETAILS IN THE ERECTION OF OUR AMERICAN HOMES — 


FROM THE LAYING OF THE FOUNDATIONS TO THE DELIVERY OF THE HOUSE TO THE PAINTER 


bricks in being of unequal shape and size; in 

consequence of which considerable care must be 
taken in order to obtain a good bond. Bonding, as in 
brickwork, is the arrangement of the stones to overlap 
each other so that no continuous vertical joints occur. 
The unevenness of the stones, except in the case of 
cut stonework, also necessitate thicker mortar joints 
than are required in laying up brickwork. 

To guard against fracture being caused by settle- 
ment, the length of the blocks should not, in the harder 
class of stones, exceed four or five times, nor the 
breadth be more than two or three times, the thickness. 
In the softer kinds of stone the length should not 
exceed three times, nor the breadth be more than one 
and one-half times, the thickness. 

All stones should be laid on their natural bed; that 
is, laid on that plane of division along which the stones 
are split when obtained from the quarry. A neglect 
of this precaution very often causes the stones to split. 

Fig. 15 shows a wall with the stones laid up ran- 
dom rubble. Stones of all shapes and sizes are used 
and for that reason require considerable skill in laying, 
as their irregular surfaces make them difficult to bed 
and bond. Proper bonding requires the insertion of 
through stones (marked T. S.) at intervals of four or 
five feet in the length of the wall, and about every 
eighteen inches in the height of the wall. An equally 
good substitute for a through stone, is a stone extend- 
ing from the inside of the wall three-quarters the 
thickness of the wall, and overlapping another stone 
extending from the outside of the wall three-quarters 
the thickness of the wall. Through stones and three- 
quarter stones should be of sufficient thickness to 
prevent fracture through settlement of the wall. Fig. 
16 shows a section through the wall. 

Fig. 17, at A, shows uncoursed squared rubble, and, 
at B, shows squared rubble built up to courses. Both 
of these arrangements are superior to random rubble. 
In both cases the wall is built of rectangular stones 
with squared ends. In the latter case, the wall is 
brought to a level every fifteen to eighteen inches. 

Fig. 18 shows a wall built up of field stones. This 


S TONES used for building purposes differ from 


kind of a wall is used principally in the picturesque 
cottages and country homes. 

Fig. 19 shows an elevation and section of coursed 
ashlar. Ashlar is a facing of stones, never less than 
four inches thick, used to cover walls of brick or rough 
stone, to which it should be securely anchored. Foun- 
dation walls, where ashlar is used, should be made of 
sufficient thickness to carry superstructure, independ- 
ent of the ashlar unless the ashlar be at least eight 
inches thick and bonded into the backing, in which 
case it may be counted as part of the thickness of the 
wall. 


CELLAR WINDOWS 


Plate VIII takes up the construction of an ordinary 
cellar window in a stone wall. The sash is hinged 
at the top with heavy wrought iron butts and ar- 
ranged to swing in. It is secured in place, when 
closed, by a catch on bottom rail, and, when open is 
secured with a hook on cellar ceiling or beams. 

Fig. 20 shows the elevation; Fig. 21, the section, 
and Fig. 22, the plan. 

Fig. 23 is a section through the head of the frame. 
The staff bead is sometimes omitted, but, as it makes 
a better finish at the junction between wood and 
masonry, hiding the roughness of stonework where 
it takes up with the wood, it is desirable to use it. 

Fig. 24 is a section through the jamb. The “lug” 
is a piece left on the ends of head and sill and built 
into the wall to secure the frame in place. 

Fig. 25 is a section through the sill. Stone sills 
near grade do not require a drip. The inside of the 
wall is finished in cement. 

Figs. 26 and 27 show the head and sill of a window 
with an iron guard and a window screen outside of 
the sash. The iron bars are let into the head and sill 
about an inch. 


The man who is too good for his job has a job that 
is too good for him. 
2 
If all would work a little, none would be over- 
worked. 
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FIGURE 18. 


PLATE VII. 
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FIGURE 25. 
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PLATY VIII. 
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Cement. Bloch Construction 


SPECIAL MENTION BEING MADE OF WINDOW SILLS AND HOW TO FASTEN WOODWORK TO CONCRETE BLOCKS — 
ADVANTAGES IN USING ARTIFICIAL STONE 


HE DRAWINGS which accompany this article 
represent some practical details of construc- 
tion in connection with the use of hollow ce- 

ment building blocks. The sketch represents a twelve- 
inch wall which is considered of sufficient thickness 
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for any ordinary two-story building, such as school 
houses, halls, ete. 

In hollow block construction only a thin coat of 
plaster is required, and this can be applied directly 
on the blocks without furring and lathing of any kind. 
One, of the most essential things is to proyide some 
means' by which the interior finish can be securely 
nailed in place. 

In the drawing, the backing stone which is shown 
back of the sill is. recessed’ so that,a piece of wood 


two by three inches can be put. in; this forms, a good | 


nailing for the stool and apron,of, the window frame. 
The window sill, which, is marked ‘sill’ :can; also. be 
made of cement, and in case of long, sills, they,.can be 








greatly strengthened, by bedding a steel I bar, T bar 
or ¢hannel bar in the mold when the stone is molded. 
Even round bars could be put in, but we believe great- 
er strength would be secured by putting in. or T bars. 
These can be had in suitable sizes for this kind of 








work and would add to the strength of the artificial 
stone when used for sills and lintels, and would not 
increase the cost of the stone to anywhere. near the 
price of natural stone. 

Note the shape of the jamb stone. _ This;stone has 
the inside edge next to the window frame molded with 
a round edge, so that it can be plastered, right, up to 
the frame, thus making a neat. window. finish. _The 
lintel is also recessed, to finish with a head casing, and 
a rounded corner coming down to the casing. By 
this method the top of the frame is made to corre- 
spond with the sides, and the finish is complete, If the 
lintel was not recessed there, would not be room. for a 
head casing, and I think all will agree with me that 
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a window frame without a suitable head casing looks 
very much as if something was lacking and the finish 
was not complete. 

Since artificial stone can be so. readily molded into” 
any shape desired, it seems to us a big mistake not to 


get the requiirements’in each particular place’ where 


they are to be used and mold them. into’ the shape 
~ desired. Of course each particular shape will require 
some modification in the mold, but any-ordinary me- 
chanic can readily fix a mold to produce just what 
is wanted. For some special shapes the mold can be 
constructed entirely of-woed, it is-net.neeessary that 
molds for cement blocks be made of iron. Where 
only a few stones are wanted of special design, a 
wood mold will answer every purpose. If, however, 
anyone desires to engage in the. manufacture of ce- 
ment stone building blocks, it will undoubtedly pay 
them to obtain the best machines and molds made for 
this purpose, for in this business, as in all other kinds 
of business, those who have the best equipment can 
produce the best results at the least cost. 

There seems to be a great feeling of distrust in 
regard to the cement stone building blocks, since so 
much depends upon the honesty of the contractor who 
makes the blocks. It is true there are good blocks and 
bad blocks, the same as with brick. Yet nobody hesi- 
tates to use-brick. Almost anyone-can tell good- brick 
from poor ones, and good.cement stone ean be quite as 
readily distinguished from an inferior quality. Poor 


cement stone, like poor bricks, will break and chip off 
-very easily, and apparently -have but little strength. 
“-If the stones ard hard and strong when they'are being 


"laid no ‘fear !needs be .entertained,. for they get harder 


and better with age, and a: storie-a ‘year ‘old will be 
much stronger than e6ne‘two or three weeks old. 
Alt-makers of. cement stone,-if they wish to con- 


‘tinue in business, should produce a good article, for 


the public wil not long be deceived in the quality of 
these blocks. People learn to determine what is good 
and what is bad in all kinds of building material, and 
they ‘can readily learn” ‘to tell a good cement block 
from a poor one, and in a short time we expect to 


see this material used with the same confidence as any 
other building material. Not long ago hard wall 


plaster was looked upon with suspicion, but now it is 


almost universally used and has proved to be far 


superior to lime and sand as a plastering material. 
The cement building blocks, will prove their value as a 
building» material, and in localities where brick and 
lumber are high priced they will be largely used 
the near future. - 

As the stone can be sniielanies’ right on the 
saving the expense of shipping, and as 
of their manufacture 


building site, 
one of the principal articles 
(sand) can easily be obtained, we 
of these fine stone buildings erected throughout the 
West, particularly: in Nebraska and North and South 


Dakota. 


expect to see Many 


Scaffolds 


PRACTICAL ADVICE ABOUT THEIR CONSTRUCTION, ALSO SHOWING THAT IN. ORDER TO DO GOOD WORK A 
CARPENTER MUST. ‘HAVE -A..GOOD FOOTING 
ie . . . 


By I. P. Hicks 


OES it pay a contractor to allow his» men to 


work on poorly: constructed scaffolds; and 


more especially on narrow ones where’there is’ 


insufficient room? Our conclusion is that it;does net. 


We do not believe it pays.any contractor to have ii@ 


work on poor scaffolds, for the reason that the time 
lost, or the extra time consumed through the incon- 
venience to the workmen, will, in many cases, cost far 
more than the expense of building good scaffolds. 
No man, however good he may be at climbing and 
moving around, can accomplish much, working from 
a scaffold’ which has only: one piece, ‘six. or eight 
inches wide, for a footing. The workman who is 
compelled to work ona scaffold;of this kind will 
naturally consume considerable time in looking for a 
safe place to step, for he will be compelled to guard 


every movement he makes, and when it comes to 


sawing boards on this kind of a scaffold he is at a very 
great disadvantage. 

The building of a good or poor scaffold is only a 
question of a very few minutes, and it surely cannot 
pay a contractor to save twenty minutes on two men 
in building a scaffold, and then lose from one to. two 


hours on each man in the time it takes:to do the work 
required of them, because of insufficient scaffold room. 
Yét. we believe this thing is a very common occur- 


“rerice, principally though, because the contractor is 


— 


short-of scaffold material and does not want to buy it. 
We believe, however, it would be money in, their 
pockets to buy the material for scaffolds and keep it 
on hand for that purpose, for after they once had a 
supply they would not have to buy aty more except 
to replenish the natural loss from wear and tear, 
which, under ordinary conditions, should not be very 
large. 

We believe that the folding scaffold brackets are a 
good investment. With them a large amount of lum- 
ber is saved in building scaffolds, also time in putting 
them up, and a large saving in breaking and splitting 
of boards, for the lumber does not have to be nailed 
and renailed until it is worn out and wasted. It 
will pay contractors to be a little more up-to-date and 
adopt modern methods of doing business. Anyone 
having a watch to repair would not think of taking it 
to a blacksmith, neither can a carpenter do a day’s 
work on a scaffold fit only for a rope-walker. 





















































Constructing an Ordinary Stair 


KIND OF HAND-RAILING DEPENDS ON FINISH OF STAIR HALL—POSITION AND« USE OF THE NEWEL— 
VARIOUS DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


By Lewis R. Steinberg 


that are covered in this article are shown as they 

occur in actual practice. A hand rail of some 
kind 1s necessary on all open stairs, whether it is one 
simple run or a very elaborate and complicated stair. 
Anyone handy with tools may get out and fit a rail 
such as is shown in our sketch, but when the stair 
takes anything but a straight line in any part of it, 


ee Seems : 


[° THE accompanying sketch, the different points 
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and as a result a rail with the same outline, the prob- 
lem becomes more difficult. However, a good me- 
chanic who understands the principles of hand-railing, 
and these will be taken up in a later article, will have 
no trouble in getting out the most complicated piece of 
hand-railing. 

The rail is the most important part of the stair as far 
as its appearance is concerned. But the rail alone can- 





not be used to make the stair attractive. Everything 
in the room in which the stair is located should be in 
harmony with it. It would be very out of place to put 
an elaborate railing on the stair when the finish in the 
stair hall is plain, and on the other hand a well-finished 
stair hall should have the stair finish of the same grade. 

In the ordinary dwellings the stairs are placed more 
or less as shown in the sketch plan. In the more costly 
houses where restriction to a simple plan is not so 
necessary the variation of the stairs is almost without 
limit. If the hall is long and narrow the stairs may be 
put in the full length without landings, otherwise 
when there is not room for one straight run, landings 
must be used. It will very often be found convenient 
to have a landing one or two risers above the floor, as 
shown in the sketch, and then if it is necessary, another 
near the top. 

The newel at the bottom may rest directly on the 
floor, or the first step may be carried around it, and 
the second riser then joins the face of the newel. The 
string and the railing and also the risers at the land- 
ings should be on the center line of the newels. Where 
treads or risers occur at a newel they should be housed 
the same as in the string. When the space under the 
stairs is enclosed by a wall coming up under the face 
string, no other support is necessary, but where this 
space is left open it is well to extend the newel from 
the landing down to the floor to act as a support at this 
point. When this is not necessary because of other 
means of support, the newel is stopped off just below 
the string with an appropriate drop. At the top, the 
newel may project below the ceiling with a similar 
drop, and receive the string on one side and the trim 
of the well-hole on the other side. The rail about the 
well-hole should be similar in design to that on the 
stair. Where the rail joins the wall it is better to 
put a half newel against the wall to receive the rail. 

In the plainer stairs the balusters are set upon the 
floor or treads at regular intervals. A bottom rail may 
be used to receive the lower ends of the balusters. 
Where these are of a more elaborate design or when 
pierced panels are used this should always be done. 
If the span is very long the bottom rail should be 
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blocked up in some manner, so as to give the proper 
solidity to the rail. Where paneling is used this may 
not be necessary as the panels will stiffen the rail suffi- 
ciently. The rail may join the newel on the bevel or 
by using a goose neck the raii joins the newel with a 
square cut. At the lower end the rail may join in the 
same manner by turning the end up as it approaches 
the newel. 

The mouldings on the rail may be.carried around 
the newel so that it has the appearance of the rail 
being divided and wrapped about the newel. This is 
usually only done on round newels, as they could re- 
ceive the rail in no better manner. On square newels 
a flat surface is left at the height of the rail for it to 
fasten to. This should be just below the cap or the top 
finish of the newel. Below this square surface a sunk- 


en panel should be introduced and should reach down 
to the base of the newel. The sketch will show more 
clearly how the finished newel will appear. 

The turning on the balusters may run parallel to the 
rail and string or they may be run horizontal and rise 
with each tread. The turnings at the top may be par- 
allel to the rail and at the bottom horizontal, that is, 
parallel to the tread. This last method requires that 
the balusters vary with their positions. A glartce at 
the sketch will make this clear. 

A carpenter may get up a very good design for a 
stair by selecting the material from the stock book of a 
sash and door mill. However, where an architect is 
employed the details for the stairs are or should be 
furnished and the builder will then have no trouble in 
following out the design. 


Setting Studding 


SHOWING DIFFERENT WAYS IN WHICH IT CAN BE MADE, ALSO HOW TO MAKE A PARTITION CORNER TO PREVENT 
PLASTER FROM CRACKING 


By Dwight L. Stoddard 


it is surprising how many mechanics, and many 
of them good ones, set them apparently without 
any thought. This causes them a good deal of bother 


I T IS indeed a simple thing to set studding and yet 
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Fig./. Fs¢-2. 


and work, as it results in the plaster cracking in the 
corners. 

Fig. 1 shows a corner post made out of four stud- 
ding, or the center one can be made out of short 
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pieces, almost any carpenter knows how to make one 
—yet apparently few know how to make one prac- 
tically as good, in less time and less lumber by nailing 
them together. 

Fig. 2 shows an easy way and would be all right if 





the thickness of two was the exact width of one, but 
many times they are not, and so it is better to nail 
them together as in Fig. 3. I have made them this 
way for years and I consider them a very good 
corner. 

Fig. 4 makes the best partition corner I know of. 
It is made much easier than one with blocks nailed 
in between two studding and then one nailed on the 
blocks, and my observation has been that it does not 
crack the plastering. 

Fig. 5 is practically the same as Fig. 4. It is made 
for partitions which are made the flat way of the 
studding. 

Fig. 6. While it is not quite as good as the ones 



































Fig. 5. 


just mentioned, it does very nicely, especially if one 
is running short of studding. It is simply to nail a 
sheathing board on the back. 

Fig. 7 carries out the same idea in double joist 
under partition for floors as Fig. 6 does for receiving 
the lath and plaster. This saves the necessity of nail- 
ing pieces on to the sides of the joists to receive the 
ends of the flooring. 

If you wish to make the joists rigid this may be 
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done by nailing three-inch blocks in between, as shown 
in the illustration. It is better'to'nail the blocks to one 
of the joists first and then:nail the second joist to these 
blocks. This. makes it just far enough apart to spike 
the studding on top ina good and substantial manner. 

Fig. 8 shows .a very good way to construct a corner 














frig B 


post in connection with a box sill. Nail a studding 
flatwise on top of the joist at the sides of the building 





on which, to rest the studding. Set the end joist )in 
just, enough to receive the,end studding making a 
good strong and tight job. 
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Fig. 9 shows a very good way to make the top of 
the end studding by putting on a two by six for a 
plate. This should be set with its lower edge even 
with the bottom of the ceiling joists. This makes a 
solid angle and prevents the plaster from cracking. 


The Making of a Practical Carpenter 


II FULL EXPLANATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING HOW TO CONSTRUCT FIGURES COMMONLY USED BY BUILDERS— 
ALSO HOW POLYGONS OF ANY NUMBER OF SIDES CAN BE CONSTRUCTED UPON A GIVEN STRAIGHT LINE 


By Frank F. Addison 


and illustrations of the different geometrical fig- 

ures a carpenter is liable to meet in the course of 

his work; the next step is to learn how some of the 
various figures are constructed. 

Suppose a line is to be divided into any number of 


|: THE first two articles, we have given the names 
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equal parts;, let AB, Fig, 18, be the given line and 
you wish to divide it into five equal. parts. From the 
point A draw the straight line:A-C, forming any angle 


with A B. On the line A C, with any convenient open-; 


ing of the compasses, set off five equal parts toward C; 


joim the extreme points,C B; through the remaining. 


points, 1, 2, 3 and 4, draw lines parallel to B C, cutting 
A B in the corresponding points, 1, 2, 3 and 4; AB 
will be-divided into five equal parts as required. 

There are several other methods by which lines may 
be divided into equal parts;«they are not necessary, 
however, for our purpose, so we will content ourselves 
with showing how this problem may be used. for 
drawings, whenever such 


changing the scales of 


change is desired. Let A B, Fig. 19, represent the 
length of one scale or drawing, divided into the given 


parts Ad,de, ef, fg, gh, and hB; and D E the length of 
another scale or drawing required to be divided into 
similar parts.'. From the point B draw _a line B C equal 
DE, and forming any angle with A B; join»A C, and 
through the points d; e, f, g and h, draw dk, el, fm, 
gn, ho parallel to AC; and the parts Ck, kl, lm, etc., 
will be to each other, or to the whole line BC, as the 
lines Ad, de, ef, etc., are to each other, or to the given 
line or scale A B.. By this method, as. will be evident 
fromthe figure, similar divisions can be obtained in 
lines ‘of any given length. 

To: describe a rectangle or parallelogram having one 
of its sides equal toa given line; and its area equal to 
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that of a given rectangle. Let A B, Fig. 20, be the 
given line, and C DEF the given rectangle. Produce 
C E'to G, make E G equal to A B; from G draw GK 
parallel to EF,'‘and meeting DF produced ‘in H. 
Draw the ‘didgonal G F,’extending it to meet'C D pro- 
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duced in.L; also draw L K parallel to D H, and pro- 
duce E F till it meets L K in M; then F M K H is the 


rectangle required. 


Equal and similar parallelograms of any,/dimen- ‘ 


sions may be drawn after the same manner, seeing the 
complements of the parallelograms which are de- 
scribed ‘on or about the diagonal of any parallélogram, 
are always equal to each other; while the parailelo- 
grdms themselves are always: similar to each’ other, 
and to the original parallelogram about the diagonal of 
which they are constructed. Thus, in the parallelo- 
gram C GK L the complements C E Fj D and 






A 








FM KH are always equal, while the parallelograms 
EFHG and DF ML about the diagonal GL, are 
always similar to each other, and to the whole paral- 
lelogram CGKL. | . 

Let us suppose you have two squares and wish to 
construct One square equal to the two that you have. 
Let A ard B, Fig. 21, be the given squares. Place 
them so that a side of each may form the right angle 
DCE; join DE, and upon this hypothenuse describe 
the square DEG F, and it will be equal to the sum 
of the squares A and B, which areconstructed upon the 
legs of the right-angled triangle DCE. In the same 
manner, any other rectilineal figure, or even circle, 
may be found equal to the sum of other two similar 
figures or circles. Suppose the lines CD and CE to 
be the diameters of two circles, then D E will be the 
diameter of a third; equal in area to the other two 
circles. 

A carpenter or contractor is often obliged to de- 
scribe a polygon upon a given straight line, for ex- 
ample in laying out the foundation of a hexagonal 
or pentagonal building. The following method will 
save a great deal of work and time on his part. To 
produce a regular polygon draw AB to C, 
Fig.'' 22, ‘so -that‘' BC may be equal’ to‘ AB; 
fron’ B as a ‘center, with’ radius BA‘‘or BC, 
des¢ribe’ the ‘sémittircle A DC; divide the: setni- 
circle into as many equal’ parts as’ there are parts 
in the required polygon, which ‘let us say’ if this case 


vu 


to be five; through the second division from C, draw 
the straight line B D, which will form another side of 
the figure. Bisect A B at e, and BD at f, and draw 


ieG and f£G perpendicular to: AB and BD; then 


G, the point of intersection, is the center of a circle, 
of which A, B and D are points in the circumfer- 


‘ence. From G, with a radius equal to its distance from 
‘any of these points, describe the circumference 


ABDHkK; then producing the dotted lines from 
the center B, through the remaining divisions of the 
semi-circle A D C, so as to meet the circumference of 
which G is the center, in H and Kk, these poimts will 


divide-the circle A BDH K into. the number of parts 


required, each part being equal to. the given side of the 
pentagon. 

From the preceding example it is evident that poly- 
gons of any number of sides may be constructed.upon 
the same principles, becatse the circumference of all 
circles, when divided into the same number of parts, 
produce equal angles; and consequently, by dividing 
the semi-circumference of any circle into the number 
of parts required, two of these parts will-form an angle 
which: will be subtehded by its cérrésponding parts 
of the whole circumference. As all regular polygons 
can be inscribed'in a cir¢le, it must ‘necessarily follow, 
that if a.circle be described through three given angles 
of that polygon, it will contain the number of sides or 
angles required. 


ow 
French Method of Seasoning Wood 
W. P. Atwell, United! States consul at’ Roubaix. 


France, reports. a new process fot wood seasoning, in- 
vented by Mr. Powell, an Englishman. Mr. Atwell 


‘states that the wood required for musical instruments 


has required six years’ seasoning. It has been al- 
lowed to stand for four years after being cut and then 
subjected to dry heat for two years. By Mr. Pow- 
ell’s process the wood is artificially aged by replacing 
the sap with beet sugar, which acts as a preservative. 
The following is the.method employed: Newly felled 
wood is laid on a wagonette, which is rolled into a 
huge cylinder, the interior of which is provided with 
pipes. Either hot or cold water, as occasion requires, 
may be introduced into these pipes. The wood hav- 
ing been placed in the cylinder,.the latter is supplied 
with sugar or saccharine, and the wagonette, with its 
burden of wood, is rolled into a special room, where 
it is dried by currents of hot air., After being 
cooled again, the wood, properly seasoned by the 
sugar, is ready for use. It is said not to spring or 
gather dampness, and to be proof against destruction 
by insects. 


2 


It takes a sharp pencil; sometimes, to figure out and 
correctly: estimate cost in mill work, but the’ question 


that keeps a man awake most nights is not so be, 


what it costs as: how to get the price for it. 
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Details of Construction 


FROM MONTH TO MONTH WE WILL PUBLISH UNDER THIS HEAD DRAWINGS SHOWING THE DETAILS OF INSIDE AND 
OUTSIDE TRIM, INCLUDING PORCHES, CORNICES, WINDOW AND DOOR FRAMES, PANTRY 


CASES, STAIRS, CABINETS, SIDEBOARDS, ETC. 
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lanin® Mill Work® 


— SJ Crow Taylor. —. 


Properly Running a Rip-saw 


MUCH TROUBLE IS CAUSED BY HAVING TOO MUCH SPEED AND BY SAW BENDING IN THE CUT — 
CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH BEST WORK CAN BE OBTAINED 


SHORT while ago I called at the establish- 
A ment of a prominent builder and found the 

proprietor and one of his helpers having all 
sorts of trouble with a little rip-saw. They were rip- 
ping some two-inch oak plank into smaller dimensions 
and both were sweating and working like beavers 
while the saw was alternately producing sawdust and 
smoke. After worrying through a plank or two it 
dawned upon the proprietor that he ought probably 
to put on another saw for this class of work, and 
while he was doing this I made a little study of that 
machine, and also did some thinking about general 
rules for bringing to order a refractory saw. This 
task brought to mind what my friend said about the 
automobile. He said, “When you have trouble with 
an automobile, nine times out of ten your sparker 
is not working, or your gasoline is failing to flow.” 
There is no direct connection between an automobile 
and a rip-saw except that there is a sort of double 
rule of this kind that applies to the saw, too. In 
other words, nine times out of ten when there is 
trouble with a rip-saw it is either running too fast or 
the saw blade is binding in the cut. 

Just a little study of the machine in this case fur- 
nishes plenty of evidence that the trouble was caused 
by both too much speed and by the saw binding in 
the cut. The machine was an iron frame rig of moa: 
ern pattern, and appeared to be in excellent condi- 
tion, and was, in short, such a machine as one would 
naturally select for doing neat work of not too large 
proportions. The machine was electrically driven 
and speeded rather high, which made the saws cut 
clean and neat, but this together with the fact that 
some of the saws were thin really served as a handi- 
cap to operations when the work to be done was of a 
coarse, heavy nature. The saw this builder was 
trying to cut his oak plank with was a very thin, fine- 
toothed saw, closely set for doing neat work, which 
was naturally out of its element when it was put to 
-plowing through two-inch green oak. He took this 
saw off and put on another one, one of the thickest he 
had in the shop, and though it pulled rather heavy 
and made the work very slow, it did it without any 
serious trouble. It did not dawn on this builder, 
however, that with slower speed he could probably 
have done the work just as well with a light saw, espe- 


cially if it had sufficient set to clear the blade. The 
trouble was, he had never made a close study of saws, 
considering, as many do, that the operation of the rip- 
saw is a very simple thing and does not require any 
special study or skill. This is a mistake that many 
make, and for the benefit of those who may be making 
this mistake and don’t know it, the following little 
study in rip-saws is presented. 


SPEED OF CIRCULAR SAWS 

There are various troubles that come from time to 
time in the operation of circular saws, and it is a little 
difficult sometimes to point out which is the worst 
trouble of the lot, but generally speaking, the great- 
est trouble that besets the operation of circular saws, 
both in quantity and quality of ailments, comes from 
too much speed. The normal speed of circular saws, 
as given by saw manufacturers is generally based on 
a periphery or rim speed of ten thousand feet per 
minute, which reduced to revolutions of the various 
sizes of saws gives the speed for each, that is, the num- 
ber of revolutions each size saw should make per 
minute to travel ten thousand feet. 


SPEED OF CIRCULAR SAWS RUNNING TEN THOU- 
SAND FEET PER MINUTE 
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BAD EFFECTS OF HIGH SPEED 
This is what we might call the maximum speed, 
and to operate saws successfully at this speed requires 
a man skilled in the work, if the operation is to be 
carried on without serious trouble from time to time. 
Even then there are many operators who contend that 
this speed is too high, and nine thousand or even 
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eight thousand. feet rim speed is enough under ordi- 
nary conditions. This high speed and the: centrifugal 
pull generated ‘by it tends to expand the rim of the 
saw, making it touchy and limber, so that it will only 
stand up and do its work: when in the very pink of 
condition, that is, when it is perfectly sharp and the 
corners full, so that the blade will clear the cut freely. 
The least bit of rubbing in the cut .at this high speed 
generates heat which-adds to the expansion already set 
up and starts the saw waving and snaking at an 


alarming rate, and frequently, results in .accidents. - 


These troubles ;can be, and are! guarded against by 
hammering the saws, that is, expanding the centers, 
so that when this high speed is reached and some 
expansion ;sets up in the rim the saw will. be stiff 
instead of limber. This work though calls for a 
skilled man and is beyond,the ken of-the average op- 
erator of rip-saws, and’ while’ été “may ‘Have’ saws 
hammered up; at the» saw »factory for any speed 
desired, they soon run down ‘wnder~ incompetent 
handling until the work must all be dene.over tagain, 
or else the saws will not run satisfactorily. For this, 
and a number of other reasons, it’ is much better to 
run saws at a lower speed. In fact, it is decidedly bet- 
ter to run a saw too slow than to run ‘it too 
fast. In that case we only have a possible reduction 
in the volume of work done, while if running too fast, 
we not only endanger the volume but the quality of 
the work. 


SAWS RUN TOO FAST 


Now, this talk about running too fast is not given 
as an abstract idea, but because of the fact that prob- 
ably seventy-five per cent of the saws in operation in 
this country are being run too fast to-day. It begins 
at the sawmill where the man with a little mill thinks 
to do more work by increasing his speed, and it con- 
tinues through the larger. mills and intd practically all 
wood-working establishments. Just who, or what, js 
responsible for it all is difficult to say,fand we might 
probably just as well lay it up against ,the fact that 
we Americans jare a rather swift people afd are-nédt 


: 
. 


saws comes. from the saw. binding: in the ¢ut. ~When 
saws are running at too high speed) -we frequently 
have this trouble; too, but we also have it at: times 


‘when saws are not speeded too high, due: generally to 


being insufficiently set. Sometimes, however, it is due 
to lack of alignment, and-at other times it is the result 
of having too much saw exposed for the work being 
done. . The first thing a man should do to any rip- 
saw is to see that it,is set wide enough to,-clear: the 
blade, and to get this set, it is nearly always advisable 
to swage or:spread the ends of the teeth, and it is very 
seldom satisfactory to spring set them,as we do with 
the hand rip-saw. .A saw. in operation does its first 
wearing ‘on the corners of the teeth, and if the saw 
is set by springing the teeth when it wears a little, 
the tooth must be sprung out a little more and the final 
rest is, the narrowingyof the teeth at the point and 
the~forming of: a héavy, slick shoulder that is not 
conducive to either light or good work. The only 
practical way to guard against this wearing off at the 
‘cornérs.igito keep the saw-teeth perfectly square and 
swage the points for set. Then when your corners 
wear down or get rounding, you’ can swage them 
again and spread them out enough to square up and 
make the right shape on the point again. This, of 
course, ses up a saw more than spring setting but you 
get more satisfaction out of using it, and that is what 
we are after. And, by the time a saw is ttsed up you 
not only get more satisfaction, but you get more work 
out of the saw. 


SAWS USUALLY TOO LARGE 


While it is absolutely essential, if you want to do 
good work and do it in a satisfactory manner, to have 
set enough in your saw-teeth to clear the blade nicely, 
it is not always necessary to do as much spreading on 
the points of the teeth as some may think. In other 
words, you can assift iq this work by réducing the 


“amolint of saw-bladé employed to.the smaflest dimen- 


satisfied with well enough, but always want to do 


better and do it in less time than anybddy else. With 
this kind of atmosphere surrounding us it is no wonder 
that Tom Jones-wants to rua his saw faster.than John 
Smith is runnjng hig, and so it goed, with nobody 
apparently realizing that there is a limit beyond which 
it_is not wise to go. We’ have gone oF pace in saws 
all right, andnow the more experience wood=workefs 
are realizing tHat less speed and more care in manip#- 
lation of wood is fiecessary to success, as wood is get- 
ting scarce and valuable, and at the same tinie-puf- 
chasers of wood-work are getting more critical and 
want quality more than quantity. 


OTHER CAUSES OF TROUBLE 


Next to the running saws at too high speed, the 
most prolific cause of trouble in operating circular 


sions cofrsistent with the. work. The best’ way~to do 
this is to use saws 4s snjall as passible, that is, saws 


that will just reach 'thréugh-the ‘work nicely, qs by 
this means, you obtain the minimum in width of saw- 


blade necegsary to the work. When this is not prac- 
tical, whep the saw$ in hand are all larger than is 
necessary, ithe next Hest _thing is to raise the talfle or 
lower the saw, depenfling on which of the two is nade 
adjustable, until just enough of the saw extends above 
the tablé to do the work. If you ghould have a rig in 
which neither of these_may_be done, that is, Jone in 
which there is ng means of adjusting either saw or 
table, you can make an improvement by hayirfg a false 
top-or part of a top’to go on the saw table, which, of 
course, has the effect of raising the working surface 
of the table up just to the extent of the thickness of 
this false top. The false top need not be any wider 
than is necessary for the work in hand and can be 


‘ fastened to the table by hand-screws or clamps if you 


do not care to bore holes and make bolts for this pur- 
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pose. This may all sound like going to a lot of trouble 
to reduce the area of saw in use, but it is really not 
so. much trouble as a saving of trouble. | 
Many a rip-saw operator makes his first mistake 
by buying his saws too large anyway, usually, buying 
them so that they will reach ‘the, heaviest. work they 
may. possibly have, thinking that they will do, the 
lighter work just as’well or even better than smaller 
saws, while the’ fact of the matter is, thé smaller the 
- saw the better work you can do, and you can do it on 
the closest possible set, so that the work is smoother 
and nicer every way than if made on a larger saw 
where it becomes necessary to put a coarse set in the 
saw to clear the blade. If you have some heavy work 
to do, enough to justify, it is all right to buy.a large 


243 
heavy saw for that purpose, but if you have much 
light work. to do, it is equally necessary. from a good 
business standpoint to have smaller saws to do the 
work, for the smaller saws in addition to doing the 
work better and nicer, require much less power. and 
prove more satisfactory in every way. To sum the 
matter up short, what you should keep in mind is to 
run the smallest.saw possible for the work in hand, 
and if the smallest saw you have extends up through 
the work two or three inches you should raise the 
table or lower your saw until it just clears through 
the top nicely. There are a number of other pointers 
about using a rip-sawy infact, there is more to be 
said about this machine than any other simple machine 
on the whole list, but this is enough for one time. 


Plans of Concrete Cottage 


SHOWING THREE ELEVATIONS WITH COMPLETE FLOOR PLANS WITH THE DIMENSIONS OF THE. DIFFERENT 
ROOMS—SUBSTANTIAL, PRACTICAL AND MODERN 


By Fred W. Hagloch 


This plan can be constructed with blocks made on 
any machine which makes blocks 32 inches long. 9 
inches wide and 4% inches high. 


Using Cleveland, Ohio, as a basis, this building 
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BASEMENT PLAN 
Scace bert 
PLATE No5~ Oweiune Not 
will cost as follows: Slate roof, hardwood interior 
finish, polished oak floors.in four rooms, complete 
plumbing, exterior of walls waterproofed, $4,275. If 
a shingle roof, natural oil yellow pine interior, select- 
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ed pine floors, with plain piumbing and waterproofed 
walls are used the cost will be $3,580. 

These prices are based on a purchase price of con- 
crete blocks at forty cents each, but those having 
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SECOND FLOOR 
Scace grt 
Pvate No 7 - Dweiine Not 
their own machine can save from $380 to $440 on the 
above cost. 
The_ plan. has all the desirable features of a sub- 
stantial, practical and modern cottage. 
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PLumbing - 


Wm. R. MARSHALL. 
Plumbing and Its Development 


A MODERN AND EFFICIENT DRAINAGE SYSTEM, GIVING THE SIZE AND KINDS OF PIPES AND VALVES TO USE 
MOST ADAPTABLE FOR A RESIDENCE 





2 5 








N THE drainage system illustrated, we have.a nary residence, a four-inch pipe is sufficiently large 
very excellent one for a residence. The fittings enough,460 carry away all of the sewerage. A drain- 
as shown are standard stock articles, and conse- age-fipe must not be so large, that the ordinary flow 
quently reduce the cost to a minimum. ain the ordi- ot water will fail to float and carry away. the refuse 
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which ordinarily accompanies water. The pipe should 
be laid to grade, or a fall of one foot in forty feet. 
Care should be exercised to allow a large enough 
opening in the wall where the pipes pass through it, 
and especially over them, to allow for settling of the 
wall without touching them. 

Extra heavy cast iron soil pipe, weighing thirteen 
pounds to the foot, coated inside and out with hot 
asphaltum, should be used in all cases for house 
drainage. 

At “A” we have what is called a double-vent open- 
ing running trap. By caulking a four-inch brass fer- 
rule, with a brass-trap screw ferrule, into the hub at 
“C,”’ we have the opening which gives free access to 
the drainage system on the sewer end. Care should 
be taken in making this joint, and a good grade of 
spun oahum should be packed around the ferrule, with 
an iron yarning tool. The hub should then be run full 
at one pouring with soft moulten lead, and then thor- 
oughly caulked with a blunt caulking iron, which will 
make an absolutely air-tight joint. The trap-screw 
cover should be screwed tightly into the ferrule with a 
good pliable gasket. It is very necessary that this 
joint be hermetically sealed—as pipe “X” will con- 
stantly be loaded with sewer-gas from the main sewer, 
and any defective work at this joint will allow it to 
escape into the basement unobserved. The vent open- 
ing at “B” is treated in the same manner, giving an 
opening which permits easy access to the trap. 

The vent pipe “D”’ is run at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and the extension “E,” which is run to the 
surface in this particular instance, is run close to the 
foundation wall, and the elbow caulked on the top of 
the pipe, which prevents a possibility of any sticks, 
stones or other debris getting into same and retarding 
a thorough circulation. In order to have this drainage 
system properly vented, the fresh-air inlet pipe should 
be tne same size as the drain pipe. Where it is im- 
practical or impossible to run this fresh-air vent up 
close to the foundation wall and turn it over as shown, 
it can be run as shown by dotted lines “F,” and when 
placed in the yard the inlet pipe can be capped with a 
regular vent-cap fitting. Care should be taken in 
placing this fresh-air inlet, so that the chances of 
having it knocked off and broken will be as small as 
possible. 

The extension piece in all cases should- be long 
‘ enovgh to permit of the opening in the vent-cap being, 
at least, eight inches above the ground. In the sketch 
we show the sewer or drain pipe above the floor. In 
cases of this kind rests or supports should be pro- 
vided at an interval of five feet, or in other words at 
every joint, to prevent same from sagging and break- 
ing the joints. When placed underground the top of 
opening “B” and “C” should be on a level with the 
flooring. In case of a shallow sewer in the street, the 
piping can be suspended from the ceiling, with a good 
heavy hanger supported by a joist clamp or ball- 


bearing swivel joint, which will permit the hanger 
being shortened or lengthened after the pipe has been 
hung. This is very advantageous, as it permits level- 
ing up the run to grade, after being hung. 


Sd 


Papering a Room 

Remember a double roll of paper contains seventy 
square feet when you wish to ascertain the amount re- 
quired for a room, says the Housekeeper. Walls that 
have never been papered should be covered with size. 
This is made by adding six quarts of hot water to one- 
half pound of glue which has been softened by stand- 
ing all night covered with cold water. Walls that have 
been painted should be gone over with ammonia water 
—one part of ammonia to six parts water. Board 
ceilings must be covered with cloth before papering. 

To paper the ceiling cut as many strips as will be 
necessary to cover it and leave long enough to allow 
about two inches, taking care to make the pattern 
match. Draw a chalk line across one end of the 
ceiling sixteen inches from the wall as a guide for 
hanging the first strip which goes between this line 
and the wall and will lap down on the side a little. 
Lay the strip on a table, apply the paste evenly, fold 
both ends toward the center, making them meet and 
being careful that the ends are even. Trim the paper 
with shears. Unfold one end, commence at the side 
and start the strip straight by the line, smoothing it 
down as you go with a brush. Keep the rest of the 
paper in front of you, letting it hang over a roll of 
paper which you hold in your left hand. 

After the first strip is on the rest is easy. The last 
strip must also lap down on the side wall. Cut the 
paper for the side wall long enough to come under 
the border a little. Begin to lay it at the side of a win- 
dow or door. Unfold the top of the strip, put in posi- 
tion, then work downward. Lay on each strip in the 
same manner, put on the border, and the work is done. 

The following is a good recipe for paste: Take one 
and one-half pints of flour, rub smooth in a quart of 
eold water, add four quarts of boiling water and let 
boil slowly, stirring constantly ten minutes. When 
cold, stir in one tablespoonful of powdered alum. 
Never use warm paste and make it quite thin. 

Sd 
Durability of Wood 

Some interesting experiments have been made to 
ascertain which wood lasts the longest. It was found 
that birch and aspen decayed in three years, willow and 
chestnut in four years, maple and red beech in five 
years and elm and ash in seven years. Oak, Scottish 
fir and Weymouth pine decayed to the depth of half 
an inch in seven years; larch and juniper were unin- 
jured at the end of seven years. In situations so free 
from moisture that they may be practically called dry 
the durability of timber is unlimited. The roof of 
Westminster hall is more than 450 years old. 
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Heating a Home 


GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT FROM THE OPEN FIRE-PLACE AND STOVE TO THE PRESENT DAY HOT WATER, STEAM AND 
OTHER SYSTEMS FOR WARMING THE HOUSE—WHY THE HEATING APPARATUS OFTEN CAUSES TROUBLE 


means of furnishing heat for the home. That 

its use will be continued there is no doubt, not- 
withstanding the idea, that electricity will take its 
place, advanced by those who forget that electricity is 
itself generated and transmitted from fire by a neces- 
sarily wasteful process, which makes such a proposi- 
tion unlikely for many years to come. 

In olden times the fireplace occupied a prominent 
place in architecture, usually of commodiously large 
proportions, designed to provide not only for comfort 
but a means for cooking. Indeed it was not an uncom- 
mon occurrence at Christmas time to roast an entire 
ox before the fire, afterwards to be cut and eaten in 
the warm glow of the open fire place, where 


\ ROM time immemorial fire has been used as a 


“The Baron’s retainers so blithe and gay 
Were keeping their Christmas holiday.” 


Hence, because of its association, the fireplace will be 
retained for many years, if not for its utility, then in a 
modified form as an ornament. Our sturdy New Eng- 
land ancestors turned their backs (so to speak) upon 
the open fireplace on account of the waste of fuel. 
They refused to saw wood for its accommodation and 
instead placed an iron box in the center of the room 
to be warmed, and this box warmed the air of the 
dwelling instead of drawing the air up the chimney 
from the doors and windows. It was found to be more 
economical and incidentally relieved the older people 
of cold backs. This box or stove has been improved 
from time to time. Its pieces are now beautifully 
carved and molded. The fit of its various parts are ac- 
curate in the extreme. Its mountings and ornaments 
added to such features as the self-feeding draft regu- 
lators, means for circulating the air in the room, etc., 
have excited the curiosity and admiration of foreign- 
ers to such an extent, that the American stove of to- 
day is not only a home utility but a work of art of 
which no American need be ashamed. 

Heating is to-day of greater importance than most 
of us are aware. Our homes are larger, we demand 
the greatest convenience consistent with economy, 


our public and private institutions are enlarging to an 
enormous extent, factories and combinations of fac- 
tories cover large areas and are often provided with 
heat from one central plant. Hence the intelligent 
manager or owner of such an institution finds it to his 
advantage as a matter of economy in the first cost and 
operation to be guided by the intelligence of a com- 
petent engineer, that he may purchase and apply such 
an apparatus as may best suit his requirements. 

The present methods of heating are generally known 
as: Stove heat, hot air furnace heat, hot water, hot 
blast, steam heat, each having its advantages and dis- 
advantages, modifications and appliances suitable for 
various purposes. Each also being amenable to certain 
fundamental principles that should guide in its adop- 
tion and application, such, for instance, as the size of 
the building to be heated, its character, location, the 
use to which it may be applied, character of fuel to be 
used, its arrangement, the temperatures required, etc., 
which the writer will endeavor to present to the r¢ad- 
ers of this journal in a manner intended to not oily 
interest, but to add to the general information of its 
readers. Of the art of cooking it is said that in order 
to cook good things “one must be provided with good 
things to cook with,” which is also true of heating 
and perhaps every other business. In other words, 
first learn the art as far as practical. This informa- 
tion can be gained from the honest manufacturer of 
any good form of apparatus, also information as to the 
proper appliance of the devices he may manufacture, 
as it is reasonable to suppose that being the manufac- 
turer he must have intelligent knowledge of the thing 
he makes. In large installations, however, a combina- 
tion of apparatuses is sometimes required. In such 
cases information as to the art can best be obtained 
from those who make such installations a business. 

An intelligent architect with reference to the subject 
of heating, says, “There is no part or appliance of the 
home or any building that deserves consideration more 
than the heating apparatus, for without heat there is 
discomfort and annoyance. My observations lead me 
to the opinion that fully eighty per cent of the work 
put in is not only uneconomical and expensive to keep 
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in repair, but soon becomes an absolute nuisance.” 
It may therefore be reasonable to ask “Why is this?” 
Should you ask the owner you will find he either 
blames the device itself, the man who sold it, or the 
man who put it in, and perhaps all of them. The in- 
formation he received on this subject before making 
his purchase was probably in the shape of pointers 
gained from his neighbors and friends, most of whom 
have had their own experiences and are ready to pro- 
pound a cure as readily as if it were a case of rheu- 
matism. His best pointer was probably received from 
Jones, who recommended a Brown apparatus. Hence 
when the agent arrived whose duty it was to sell the 
goods, the owner was promptly furnished with a low 
price and exceedingly abundant guarantee that the 
apparatus in question was exactly what it was. When 
it failed to do the work expected of it the owner 
probably tried every prescription advised by his friends, 
with the usual result—failure. The writer was called 
upon to prescribe in a case of this character last win- 
ter and was assured by the owner that he had staid 
up all of two nights during the cold spell “to make 
the blame thing work.” Investigation verified his 
statement, also that the apparatus which in its original 
form might have served a good purpose had been so 
misapplied, fixed and battered, that the only possible 
remedy was the same as prescribed for the Irishman’s 
gun. 

Another case: A board of directors representing a 
public institution, well meaning, who occupied the po- 
sitions as trustees because of the honor of the position, 
not on account of the work involved, their duties there- 
fore being in the nature of a pastime, passing resolu- 
tions to do things, whereas in their private business 
they would have demanded of their employes a spe- 
cific stated performance, which they were fully able 
to comprehend in all its details, but in this case they 
resolved to be guided by the opinion of one whom, if 
their common sense had been exercised, would have 
been found wanting in the elements of the work to 
be performed. The result of all this was a bad job. 

Still another case: A committee appointed to in- 
stall a heating plant. They ask at the appointed time 
to receive bids—on what, they do not dwell at great 
length, more than that it is to do heating. They re- 
ceive the bids (all kinds). The business being of a 
public character, it is decided to award the contract 
to the lowest bidder on his own specification. The 
result of this is that the aforesaid committee can re- 
cite weird details of how they have been imposed upon 
and deceived by others, when as a matter of fact they 
received just what might have been expected. 

Contrast these methods with the management of one 
of our well-known institutions who mark out the du- 
ties of every employee. The manager of this institu- 
tion, himself, some twenty-five years ago planned and 
installed a heating plant after carefully studying the 
requirements. This apparatus is in operation to-day 


after twenty-five years of service. It is now being en- 
larged by the most complete and modern methods 
which the said manager understands in detail before 
work is commenced. Success will certainly be the 
result in this as in other parts of the business with 
which he has been connected for thirty years. His 
management and intelligence have increased the value 
of the plant fifteen hundred fold. His is a case of 
intelligence applied and the other cases are the result 
of another person’s guess. 

As a general rule, where a person will find out for 
himself as far as possible what the construction and 
application of any apparatus should be with which he 
is not familiar, and will use his own good sense in the 
selection based upon information gained from reliable 
sources, he will seldom fail. 

4 
A Novel Balanced Door 

A Belgian inventor, Mr. Joseph Henri Dierickx, 
has recently produced a door which is a radical de- 
parture. It consists of two leaves, which are so piv- 
oted that they will swing into partitions as the door 
opens, leaving an entirely clear passageway. Thus, 
the new doors partake of the advantages of both the 
hinged type and the sliding type, while avoiding their 
objectionable features. The common hinged door has 
heretofore been considered the most satisfactory type 
where space allows of its use, because of the ease with 
which it can be swung open. The sliding door, while 
it overcomes space objections, is nevertheless not per- 
fect. The rollers on which it travels are too apt to slip 
off the track, causing the door to stick and jam. 

Mr. Dierickx’s door is formed of two triangular 
leaves, which, when the door is closed, meet on a diag- 
onal line of junction. The leaf, which is largest at the 
top, is pivoted at the lower corner, and the other leaf 
is swung from a pivot above the center of the door- 
way. A rod connects the two leaves in such manner 
that when either one is swung in a certain direction, 
the other will swing in the opposite direction. Thus, 
in Opening the door, it is not necessary to seize both 
leaves and move them, for if either leaf is moved into 
or out of its pocket, the other will automatically move 
in harmony with it. The two leaves are also so con- 
nected that they counterbalance each other, and they 
are controlled in their movements by suitably grooved 
guides, in which they travel with a minimum of fric- 
tion. No rollers are necessary. The peculiar shape of 
the door is apt to strike one as awkward at first; but 
this is due mainly to the fact that we have always been 
accustomed to rectangular doors. There is no reason 
why a diagonal door should not be as artistically ar- 
ranged as any other. It will certainly afford adventur- 
ous architects an opportunity to develop new and 
striking designs. 

w 

It is the best journal I have ever read.—Chas. 

Boyer, Piqua, Ohio. 
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Painting the New House 


Ill. TREATMENTS TO GIVE AND KINDS OF COMBINATIONS TO USE IN COVERING GALVANIZED IRON—TIN 
ROOFS—CONCRETE BLOCKS—BRICKWORK 


surfaces of the outside of the house that are 

usually painted. But there are several other 
classes of outside painting that need to be separately 
considered because each requires a special treatment. 
As has been already stated, there is no one best paint, 
and the material that, in a given location, will be best 
adapted for coating a wooden surface will be utterly 
unfitted for painting the ironwork and will not do at 
all for painting such surfaces as concrete building 
blocks or brick walls, each of which not only requires 
a special material but sometimes needs a preparatory 
treatment in order to make any paint hold. 


PAINTING GALVANIZED IRON 

No more puzzling problem is set before the painter 
than that of painting galvanized ironwork so that it 
will stay painted. Unless a preparatory treatment is 
given, almost any ordinary paint will sooner or later, 
peel off in great sheets, rolling over like so much 
paper. Whether this is due to a lack of affinity be- 
tween the zinc that is used for coating the sheet iron 
and the paint film, or whether it is due to the oil or fat 
that is used in the process of galvanizing, or whether 
it is due to some electrical action between the zinc 
of the galvanized iron and the metallic constituent of 
the pigment is not clearly known, but the difficulty 
of painting new galvanized iron is so generally recog- 
nized that in many cases it is left unpainted until the 
action of the weather has caused it to rust, when the 
paint will cling to the surface. But unfortunately 
this is merely substituting one evil for another, be- 
cause once rust sets in, it will go on under the paint 
and will eventually destroy the iron. 

Different methods of preparation have been recom- 
mended for galvanized iron, the object of them all 
being to coat the surface with a thin film of gray 
oxide of zinc, to which the paint will firmly cling. 
Washing with a strong solution of common soda or 
with dilute muriatic acid are both suggested, but the 
best wash to use is prepared by dissolving two ounces 
of chloride of copper, two ounces of nitrate of copper 
and two ounces of sal ammoniac in one gallon of 
water and afterward adding two fluid ounces of crude 


S° FAR we have considered only the wooden 


hydrochloric acid. This solution must be made in a 
glass or earthenware vessel to prevent precipitation 
of the copper salts. After the galvanized iron has 
been coated with this solution it will assume a black 
color but on drying over night it will turn a light 
gray. Upon this surface a priming composed either 
of pure red lead, or of mineral brown, thinned with 
equal parts of raw linseed oil and turpentine or a prim- 
ing composed of half mineral brown and half red lead, 
ground together dry and mixed by hand with equal 
parts of raw linseed oil and turpentine, will form a 
basis upon which any oil paint may be successfully ap- 
plied. It must be remembered, however, that the prim- 
ing coat should in no case be thinned with oil only, 
but always with half oil and half turpentine. 

Venetian red has also been recommended as a prim- 
ing coat for galvanized iron—after the preliminary 
wash has been applied. But no matter whether this 
or the less expensive mineral brown is used, care 
should be taken in the selection of any oxide of iron 
paint for coating ironwork of any kind, to see that 
it is free from sulphur. Mineral brown is made from 
a native iron ore, which is roasted and changed into 
peroxide of iron. For many years it was put on the 
market under the name “metallic paint,” but this last 
name has also been given to many inferior paints made 
from the refuse left after the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid from iron pyrites. Such paints contain a 
considerable percentage of sulphur, and though they 
may be offered at a low price they are positively in- 
jurious to iron or tin, since the action of the rain or 
moisture will convert this sulphur into sulphuric acid, 
which is a powerful corrosive agent. Instances are 
on record of tin roofs painted with these cheap metal- 
lic paints that have been riddled with holes like a sieve 
in less than a year because of the acid action of the 
paint, which in this case became an agent of destruc- 
tion rather than a preservative. , 


PAINTING TIN ROOFS 
The painting of tin roofs is closely allied to the 
painting of galvanized iron, because roofing tin is com- 
posed of thin sheets of iron coated with a mixture 
of tin and lead. Price cutting has induced the manu- 
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facturers to increase the proportion of the lead, thus 
making the quality of the terne plate much inferior to 
what it was formerly and greatly increasing the dif- 
ficulty of giving it adequate paint protection. More- 
over, in many eases the specifications provide for the 
tin roof painting to be done by the roofer, instead of 
by the painter,.with the result that this work is very 
poorly done and the materials used are of the cheapest 
possible description. Many tin roofs are painted with 
the cheap metallic paints, described above, mixed with 
substitute or so-called “paint oils,” made largely from 
rosin and petroleum products. The paint is but a 
thin wash at best and the protection afforded by it is 
practically nothing—if it is not worse than useless. 

To make the paint of real value the tin roof should 
be painted with the same care as the rest of the build- 
ing and a practical painter should be employed to do 
the work instead of a tinsmith’s apprentice. It is, 
first of all, essential that the tin should have at least 
one coat of paint upon the under side—two coats are 
far better—before it is laid upon the roof. The reason 
of this is that there is always more or less condensa- 
tion on the under side of every tin roof, and the mois- 
ture deposited upon the metal will inevitably cause 
rusting unless there is an adequate protective coating 
of waterproof paint. This painting should be done 
after the tin has been soldered together in long strips 
ready to be put he roof, and the paint should then 
be allowed to ae thoroughly dry before the roof 
is laid. 

dn making tin plate the sheets are dipped into palm 
oil and this renders painting very difficult. Moreover 
the process of soldering adds another difficulty. Many 
painters and tinners will tell you that it is best to wait 
before painting the roof until the surface gets a little 
rusty, in order to make the paint hold better. But no 
greater mistake could be made because the real object 
of painting a tin roof should be to prevent it from rust- 
ing, while the practice of letting it rust before paint- 
ing simply encourages it to continue to rust. To get 
rid of the palm oil is a very simple matter, all that is 
needed being to sponge off the roof with benzine, when 
the tin is ready for immediate painting. 

Opinion varies somewhat as to what is the best paint 
for a tin roof, but it seems to be pretty well settled that 
either Prince’s mineral brown or a first quality silica 
—graphite paint—will give satisfaction. The oil should 
be more elastic than for painting woodwork, since the 
expansion and contraction of a tin roof with heat and 
cold is a factor that must be reckoned with. For this 
reason either a genuine kettle-boiled linseed oil should 
be used or, if raw oil is employed, enough fish oil or 
other non-drying oil should be added to render it elas- 
tic, though it should neither be tacky nor so non-dry- 
ing as to wash off. 

PAINTING CONCRETE BLOCKS 

The increasing use of concrete building blocks is 

bringing a new difficulty to the painter because, un- 


doubtedly, many people will insist that their houses 
shall be painted at once. Concrete surfaces, whether 
they be building blocks or cemented walls, cannot be 
successfully painted until the caustic properties of the 
cement have become neutralized either by time or by 
the use of a wash which has the effect of changing 
the chemical nature of the cement. As very few peo- 
ple are willing to wait for a year or two before paint- 
ing a cement surface, the best thing to do is to sponge 
the surface with a solution of twelve fluid ounces of oil 
of vitrol (concentrated sulphuric acid) in one gallon of 
soft water. This will neutralize any caustic lime pres- 
ent in the cemented surface and turn it into the inert 
sulphate of lime (gypsum) and also serves to roughen 
the surface sufficiently to give the paint a better hold. 
The surface should be well washed with clean water 
before priming. If the cemented surface is a month 
or two old the dilute acid wash may be dispensed with, 
and in its place a solution of two ounces of bicarbonate 
of ammonia to the gallon of water can be used, in 
which case the surface can be painted upon as soon as 
it is dry, although it is better to wait a short period of 
time. 

After the above treatment has been given, in order 
to exclude moisture, the best plan is to prime with 
pure, well aged raw linseed oil, giving ample time to 
dry. This should be applied liberally, in order to stop 
suction, and then a coat of flat paint should be given, 
consisting of the pigments required to obtain the de- 
sired color, mixed with linseed oil, turpentine and 
japan drier. If this should dry out unevenly, a second 
coat must be applied. The work may be finished with 
any good oil paint or a finishing coat of a good water- 
proof, gloss enamel, may be given, made of good pig- 
ments and a good quality of exterior varnish. Such 
a treatment as this should keep out moisture effec- 
tually. 

If the blocks have been self colored, and all that is 
desired is a wash that will keep out the moisture with- 
out materially changing the color, a wash should be 
applied to the surface consisting of one part of water 
glass (concentrated silicate of soda) to three parts of 
rain water. This will slightly darken the surface, but 
will give it a hardness that resists the weather and 
keeps out moisture. 


PAINTING BRICKWORK 

Brick walls may be painted in two ways; either to 
imitate the effect of pressed brick, or simply to give 
color with a gloss finish that will be effective in water- 
proofing the bricks. 

If brick walls are to be painted with a gloss finish, 
four or more coats of oil paint may be used. The 
priming should be composed of white lead, mixed 
rather thin with raw linseed oil and a little drier. 
After puttying, a second coat of white lead paint, 
mixed a little stouter, should be given, and this should 
be followed by two additional coats, for which one 
part of zinc white to three parts of white lead are 
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recommended, although a first-class job may be made 
with pure white lead and linseed oil, using, of course, 
such tinting colors as may be desired. A first-class 
mixed paint may be substituted for the last two coats 
if desired, but in any case the first and second coats 
should be composed of white lead only. 

Where it is desired to imitate a red pressed-brick 
wall, the priming coat should be Venetian red, ground 
in linseed oil and thinned with raw linseed oil and a 
little drier. This should be rubbed in well, and the 
work should then be thoroughly puttied up. For the 
second coat, one-fourth white lead and three-fourths 
Venetian red should be used, thinned with two parts 
of linseed oil and one part of turpentine with a small 
amount of drier. If a gloss finish is desired, the last 


coat should be made from Venetian red in oil, mixed 
with pure boiled linseed oil and a little drier. For a 
flat brick effect, less turpentine should be used in the 
second coat and the finish may be made of Venetian 
red thinned with brown japan and turpentine. If it 
should be glossy at first it will dry flat in a few weeks. 
However, it is better, for the final coat, to use one of 
the prepared flat brick reds made by most paint manu- 
facturers. 
is used, making the ground of the appropriate color 
and finishing with a flat brick color of the desired 
shade. The joints are afterward penciled in with white 
lead or lamp black, if the effect of white or black mor- 
tar joints is desired. 


For other colored bricks, similar treatment 


Selection of Wall Hangings 


WALL TREATMENTS THAT ARE OUT OF THE COMMONPLACE—VARIOUS EFFECTS FOR DINING ROOM, 
BEDROOM, LIBRARY AND NURSERY 


By Sidney Phillips 


ERY often the attractiveness of the wall papers 

\ or the decorations sells a house, and everyone 
recognizes the fact that, when the wall papers 

are well chosen and the color scheme is attractive, 
even commonplace furniture looks better and an air 
of prosperity attaches to the whole house. Unfortu- 
nately many people, especially builders, know very lit- 
tle about wall papers, and when they select them, are 
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Figure l 


guided by the salesman, who prefers to sell the usual 
combinations of side wall, frieze and ceiling rather 
than to suggest something original which will give 
character and distinction to the house; and they are 
altogether too apt to choose showy papers rather than 
quiet and refined. The best decorators, in these days, 
very seldom use combinations, preferring to make them 


up to suit the room, and, indeed, many of the highest 
price wall papers are now made without friezes accom- 
panying them, while many manufacturers make a spe- 
cialty of separate friezes which can be used with plain 























Figure 2 


cartridge or ingrain papers, with grass cloths, burlaps 
or other fabrics, or with two-toned papers either in fig- 
ures or stripes. Then again many rooms are decora- 
ted without friezes, an appropriate pattern being cho- 
sen to run from baseboard to the ceiling, using a pic- 
ture moulding at the angle. This treatment is well 
adapted to low ceilings, and may either be used with 
plain or two-toned papers, in which the pattern is very 
indistinct, with cretonne effects in large florals, or with 
stripes. Some of the tapestry papers are well adapted 
to this treatment. 

The two-thirds treatment, as it is called, is effective 
and offers many opportunities for originality. The 
lower portion of the wall, for about two-thirds its 
height, is hung with a plain paper, or with a two-toned 
stripe or a clothy effect in low tones, and this is capped 
with a picture moulding that should be colored to 
harmonize with the wall paper. The upper third is 
usually hung with a paper having a more pronounced 
pattern and brighter colors than the wall proper, for 
this upper third is above the furniture and the pic- 
tures and hence may properly be given a much more 
decorative treatment. For example, a bedroom might 
have a narrow stripe effect in two tones of green for 
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the lower portion, while a floral cretonne paper with 
red roses or poppies and green leaves against a white 
ground would be very effective for the upper third. 

The lower portion of the wall, in the two-thirds 
decoration, is capable of original treatment, either by 
paneling or by the use of cut-outs from a figured paper 
so placed as to give a decorative effect. 

A striped paper is well adapted to produce a pan- 
eled effect, and the method of doing it is much simpler 

















by the paper hanger to get the miters true, which is 
easily done, for all wall paper is capable of shifting 
and stretching slightly. 

Another pretty two-thirds treatment for a bedroom 
is made by taking a floral paper and by cutting the 
top of the breadths irregularly, so that the effect is 
given of flowers straggling above the general line. 
This is then used with an upper third of plain paper, 
the same color as the background of the floral. Of 





Figure 3 


than where the panels require to be carefully laid out 
by the paper hanger. Fig. 1 illustrates an effect that 
may be produced by a striped paper to form a pan- 
eled dado, or the panels may run the whole height of 
the room. The paper is first hung as shown on the 
right, the breadths running vertically from the top line 
of the dado, which is usually capped by a picture 
moulding or by a chair or plate rail, down to the base- 
board. The finished panels are shown on the left. 
These are made by taking a breadth of the paper, 
shown on the left of Fig. 2, and cutting it as indi- 
cated by the line A, B, C, D, E, in a saw-tooth pat- 
tern, the angles being exactly forty-five degrees. In 
this case, two stripes are left on the edge of the paper 
in order to form a top and bottom border to the pattern 
above and below the stiling of the panels, but there 
is only need for leaving one stripe, the base and cap 
being formed by the baseboard and the chair rail or 
picture moulding. The saw-tooth paper is hung over 
the paper that has already been hung, care being taken 


course the upper third in this case is hung first. Some- 
times the floral will be used for the whole height of 
the side wall, and the cut-outs will run out on the 
ceiling. 

Another odd treatment is to run two mouldings 
round the room, one about two feet below the ceiling 
and the other the same distance above the baseboard, 
the space between being occupied by a floral or a 
tapestry paper, while the upper and lower portions 
of the wall are hung with a striped paper. 

In all of the above treatments the ceiling should be 
some plain tone, either white or a light tint. In an old 
house, where the ceiling is apt to be cracked and in bad 
condition, the irregularities can be concealed by using 
a moiré paper. 

A pleasing dining-room effect is shown in Fig. 3. 
Here the lower portion of the wall is paneled, using 
either a plain tint or cartridge paper for the stiling, 
while the panels are filled with a grass cloth, a burlap 
or one of the clothy effects in two-toned figured paper 
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(the pattern usually being very small), which should 
be darker than the stiling. The joints should be cov- 
ered with a narrow half-round or rope moulding. A 
combined plate rail and picture moulding supports such 
pottery as the owner desires to exhibit and serves as 
the base for the frieze, which in this case is intended 
to suggest one of the English pictorial friezes that are 
printed in low tones and in flat colors without shading 
and die away into a plain tint at the base that can be 
continued as far down the wall as desired. These pic- 
ture friezes can be had in landscape and marine effects 
or in woodland scenes, well adapted for a library or 
dining room; in floral designs with landscape back- 
grounds, that would look well in bedrooms or sitting 
rooms, and in hunting scenes for dens as well as in 
pictured nursery rhymes or Noah’s Ark animals that 
would delight the youngsters. 

These latter designs are printed in poster colorings 
and are remarkably decorative. Some of our Ameri- 
can manufacturers are also seeing the possibility of 
these picture friezes and are offering a number of very 
good and original designs. Doubtless the new season’s 
showing will bring out many more of them. 

In the higher priced papers there are, of course, 
niany opportunities for original effects, but the medium 
grades of wall hangings, in the hands of a man who 
puts brains into his work, are just as capable of pro- 
ducing results that are new and out of the common- 
place. Good taste and a recognition of the fact that 
cultivated people do not want gilt or other showy pa- 
per, but that they want refined and quiet colors that 
will be an appropriate background for themselves, their 
furnishings and their pictures, will enable any one, 
with the exercise of some ingenuity, to produce effects 
that are original, yet which one will not grow tired of. 


w 
The House Beautiful 


So-called mission settles are now being offered in 
what resembles a sofa in shape, with broad arms at 


each end. This is not nearly so true to the type as the, 


regular settle shape that has sides as high as the back, 
although some people prefer to have the comfort of 
these broad arms for reading. Advocates of the true 
mission settle declare that one should sit in a large 
chair to read and that a settle is for lounging or re- 
clining. To properly rest one when reclining a settle 
should be six feet six inches long, to allow for the 
pillow. 

An improved style of mission center table has a 
lower shelf instead of the cross-bars that were for- 
merly used to stay it. 

Dark and light green are far and away in the lead 
for window shades, with white quite a favorite, too. 
Sometimes the latter are adorned with one or two bars 
of insertion and fringe at the bottom. 

While tan awnings are the most used, and certainly 
look well longest, many people, especially those with 


the exterior of their houses painted in Colonial effect, 
are using green and white stripes this year. The 
tendency is to broader stripes, particularly for porch 
use. 

Narrow stripes in two-toned effects in tan and also 
narrow stripes of green and white and green and tan, 
the green not being too vivid, are among the popular 
stuffs for summer slip covers. Dainty flowered 
chintzes and dimities are also very fashionable among 
those desiring more exclusive ideas. 

Among the handsomest summer portieres are some 
of French origin in a so-called “shadow” effect. These 
give a very light, indefinite, impressionistic effect, and 
consist of the hanging with a floral border and a 
valance to match that may be bought separately by 
the yard. 

An artistic decorator said recently that where many 
people fail of effect in their arts and crafts decorative 
schemes is that they do not properly harmonize color 
effects in conjunction with the straight line environ- 
ment. There must be a definite purpose in every 
room. No matter what room of the house it is, mis- 
sion ideas can be successfully carried out. For in- 
stance, no room should be lighter and daintier than a 
nursery. If fresh, youthful coloring is emploved and 
characteristic and appropriate accessories are used, 
even with the straight-line mission background, 2 
nursery can be made to impress one at first glance as 
distinctly the child’s room. And yet many people 
claim that mission effects are too heavy for any room 
but the living room or library. The exhibits at St. 
Louis this summer by foreign experts very truly dis- 
proved this. 

It is said that “nature” rooms, such as are com- 
mon in Japan, are a possibility of the future with us. 
In Japan they have the “autumn” room, the “sum- 
mer” room, etc. An autumn room, for instance. over 
there, will have the walls showing the harvest moon 
in pale gold, dimly veiled by an autumnal mist set in 
a sky of changing mist. At the base will run a stream, 
on the banks of which are clusters in wild profusion 
of rich yellow and white chrysanthemums. The 
leaves of the trees are in autumn tints, flocks of wild 
geese appear to disappear in the distance and every 
detail suggests the season. 


ww 
Best for the Advertiser 


We are well pleased with the results from the 
AMERICAN CARPENTER AND BUILDER, and it is the best 
magazine we have yet done business with. More 
inquiries are coming to us from it than all others put 
together ,and we shall continue to advertise with you. 
—Hartwick Machinery Co., Jackson, Mich. 

w 

There is a walnut tree in Jackson county, Missouri, 
which is 7 feet in diameter 5 feet from the ground. It 
is thought to be the largest black walnut tree in the 
world. 
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Modern Practical Houses 


HOMES WHICH MAY BE ERECTED AT MODERATE COST—DESIGNED FOR COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE 
FLOOR PLANS AND DIMENSIONS GIVEN 


HE houses illustrated this month are published 

with the idea of giving the carpenters and 

builders valuable suggestions in comfortably 
arranging a home. 

House design on page 254 was recently erected at 
Seymour, Ill., and has proven to be not only very 
attractive but also very conveniently arranged. The 
entire house was built of cement, with a shingle roof. 
The interior is nicely finished with oak and a good 
heating plant was installed. The cellar which extends 
under the entire house affords ample space for furnace 
and fuel room. One of the commendable features of 
the interior arrangement is the large living room, with 
its fireplace and bay window. A place for books is 
also provided for and so can serve the purpose of a 
library. The bedrooms on the second floor are all 
provided with closets and the bathroom is  con- 
veniently located. 

House design on page 255 has many features 
in the interior arrangement that are pleasing, and 
go far to make the home convenient and cheerful. 
The reception hall contains an open stairway of neat 
design and is connected with parlor by a wide opening. 
Between the parlor, living room and dining room are 
also wide openings with sliding doors, and if desired, 
these rooms can be opened up very effectively. The 
open fireplace in the living room and the sideboard in 
the dining room add considerable to the beauty of 
these rooms. A generous sized pantry and con- 
veniently arranged kitchen are provided with suitable 
space for the necessary fixtures and a combination 
rear entrance and cellar way. On the second floor 
are five good-sized rooms, also bath room, plenty of 
closets and rear stairway. If necessary, three rooms 
could be finished in attic. The cellar is large and is 
partitioned off into laundry, furnace room and vege- 
table room. This would make a very desirable house 
for a fifty-foot lot, as the building proper is 27 by 45 
feet. The exterior is handsome in design and would 
be a credit to any locality. 


EDITOR’sS NOTE.—We publish under the above heading illustrations and 
floor plans of low and medium-priced practical residences. These plans 
are not for sale, but are published solely for the purpose of giving ideas 
and useful information to architects, carpenters, builders and all others 
who may be interested in building a home. 


House design on page 256 is a home which is a 
credit to anyone. It was built for a large family, 
and has succeeded in comfortably taking care of them. 
The large porch with its Corinthian pillars gives the 
entire house a stately appearance besides affording 
great convenience to the occupants. 

The interior arrangement is such as to make use of 
all possible space. Here also the sitting room, which 
is in other words, the living room, is the pleasantest 
room in the house, as it is the place where the family 
spend most of their time while at home. The five 
bedrooms on the second floor are all amply large and 
connected directly to the hall, which has two stairways 
to the first floor. 

Put a Roof on the Wrong House 

A story comes from Louisville, Ky., of a contractor 
who received a contract for a new roof on a church 
in that city, and who in his haste to get the work done 
roofed the wrong structure. This has been equaled in 
New York by a German builder who erected an apart- 
ment-house on the wrong lot. It was in the suburbs 
and in a semi-detached character, so the thrifty Teu- 
ton thought he would save the surveyor’s fee, as his 
house kept well away from the lot line and there was 
no danger of encroaching upon his neighbor. When 
he got his roof on he applied to a well-known financial 
institution for a loan. The bank promptly sent a sur- 
veyor, who surprised the old builder by telling him 
that he had built on the wrong side of the street. 
Fortunately the owner of the lot was a reasonable 
individual, so he swapped with the builder, who paid 
several hundred dollars bonus for the privilege. Here- 
after he will employ a surveyor. 


Not Surprised 

I am glad but not surprised at your success. Merit, 
coupled with push, does not generally fail—P. J. Ber- 
geim, Brookings, S.D. 

2 

Idaho is said to be the only state that now contains 
a solid body of pine similar to the white pine of the 
central northern states. It is a very large tract, and is 
owned practically by six extensive lumber companies. 
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A — Chicken a 


A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE BUILDING—ALSO AN ILLUSTRATION OF A HORSE AND COW BARN GIVING FULL DETAILS 


N THE June issue we illustrated a bird's-eye view 
of farm buildings built on Geo. B. Robbins’ farm 
near Hinsdale, Ill. Its intention was to show the 

scheme of grouping the buildings to the best advan- 
tage, for their various purposes. 

Beginning with this article we will write a more 
detailed description of each of these buildings; taking 


ticular feature of this building but will say that several 
different ideas have been used which may be explained 
as follows 

Rooms Nos. 1 and 2 (see floor plan) are used to- 
gether; room 1 being the scratching room which is 
used in stormy and winter weather for exercise, and 


room No. 2 is the feed, nest and roost-room. 





them in rotation as the numbers appeared on the 
bird’s-eye view we will begin with No. 1, which is the 
chicken house. 

This building is 68 feet long and 16 feet wide, built 
on a post foundation, which is enclosed with planking 
covered with galvanized wire cloth to a depth of about 
two feet below the ground, to check the tunneling of 
rats, etc. 

Almost every lover of poultry has his own ideas as 
to how the model chicken house should be arranged 
and constructed, and every chicken house that is not 
thus constructed may meet with his severe criticism. 
We will, therefore, not lay stress on any one par- 


The roosts are placed above the nests which have 
a cover, or roof, pitched so the chickens cannot roost 
on the nest, but are compelled to get on the roost 
above. The nests are open in front, having a passage 
for the chickens, running the full length of each sec- 
tion. The nest sections are removable through doors 
opposite each section, so they can be easily cleaned and 
aired; they set on a rack which elevates them about 
twenty inches above the floor, so the chickens can walk 
below them where the feed troughs are located, as 
shown in the section through room No. 2. 

Room No. 3 is a feed room, 5 feet wide, 
tains feed bins for grain, meal, etc. To the right 


which con- 
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(east) of this feed room are rooms 4, 5 and 6. In this 
scheme, the nest room, 4, is separated from the roost 
room, 6, one being to the west and the other to the 
east of the scratching rooms. This may have several 
advantages over the idea of room I and 2 where the 
chickens roost and lay in the same room, but it also has 
some disadvantages, one of which is, that a larger 
building is required for the same number of fowls. 

The nests of room 4 are so constructed that each 
nest can be taken out separately, or each entire sec- 
tion can be taken out through doors the same as in 
room 2. In place of the chicken being in view while 
on the nest, in room 4 the opening of the nests face the 
wall, having a dark passage for the chickens. By 
being out of view they are not frightened while the 
eggs are being gathered, which is done through a 
small, round hand-hole through the back of the nest. 
This is covered by a small wooden shutter loosely 
screwed on over the hand-hole so it will always hang 
closed. Feed boxes similar to those in room 2, are 
located along the hallway adjacent to rooms 5 and 6. 

Rooms 1 and 5 have earth floors and boxes filled 
with dust, for dust baths. All other floors are con- 
structed double, with two inches of mineral wool be- 
tween them for warmth, as shown in the section. All 
side walls of the building have heavy building paper 
both inside and outside of the studding, and the space 
between is also filled with mineral wool. 

The space between the ceiling and roof is filled with 


straw during the winter months, and the ceiling boards 
are spaced half an inch apart to allow a free circula- 
tion of air through the ceiling and straw. This is 
brought about by having windows at each end of the 
building, which are controlled by cords. All windows 
on the north have storm sash for winter. Ventilation 
shafts are built in the north wall, with slide shutters 
for admitting fresh air and exhausting foul air in win- 
ter, when all windows are kept closed. 


HORSE AND COW BARN 


The accompanying cut illustrates a horse and cattle 
barn which is very conveniently arranged and suitable 
for a small farm. It is designed to accommodate seven 
cows and three horses, besides having storage room 
for about thirty tons of hay and large grain bins. 

The middle driveway has a width of 16 feet and 
answers for the shelter of small vehicles as well as a 
feeding room for the stock. The doors are large 
enough to easily admit a load of hay, which is hoisted 
through a trap door above the drive and stored to 
right and left. The barn is constructed of braced tim- 
ber having 8 by 8-inch timbers at all corners and under 
girders, well braced with 4 by 6-inch braces. The 
panels between the posts are filled in with 2 by 4-inch 
studding, set 2 feet apart for sheathing and siding. 
This construction is very durable and well braced to 
resist heavy winds, besides being very simple and eco- 
nomical. 


Eight Room School House 


A WELL EQUIPPED SCHOOL WITH GOOD INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT -THE BEST METHOD OF VENTILATING 
SMALL SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


eight-room school located at Berwyn, Ill. It is 

constructed of brick with heavy stone founda- 
tion, and covered with a slate roof. A large base- 
ment, which -extends under the entire building, is 
equipped with boys’ and girls’ play-rooms, toilet 
rvoms, furnace and fuel rooms. 

The first floor has four large rooms, which are well 
lighted and ventilated, and each room has two exits 
into the hall. 

The hat and coat racks consist of screens with hooks 
attached, being more sanitary and also enabling the 
teacher to see everything going on in the cloak room. 
At either end of the hall is a drinking fountain, which 
is a great convenience to both teachers and students. 
The second floor has a similar arrangement through- 
out, with the exception of having a room for the 
teachers, thus affording them greater privacy. 


“4 SHE accompanying illustration shows the large 


VENTILATION IN SCHOOLS 
The subject of ventilation is one of the most vital 
ones in school work, for bad air is a menace to the 
health of the students. The modern schools are not 
defective in this respect, for it has been thoroughly 
impressed on the minds of most school boards that 
ventilation is just as important as heating. 


The great trouble is in the smaller schools through- 
out the country where the room is heated by means of 
a stove and ventilated by the windows. In these 
schools it is not so difficult to ventilate in summer 
when the windows can be opened, but as the greater 
part of the school year is during the colder weather the 
problem is, how to keep the air in the room pure with- 
out causing a severe draft. 

The windows should never be opened from the bot- 
tom so the cold air will strike the heads of the children, 
as that would cause greater evil than if the children 
did not go to school at all. 

The method very successfully used in many schools, 
and under the conditions a very good one, is to get a 
board as long as the width of the window and about 
six or eight inches wide and place this on the sill of 
the window and pull the window down till it touches 
it. The window is then open six or eight inches, but 
on account of the board no draft is created, but where 
the upper and lower windows meet there is a space of 
several inches through which fresh air comes in, and 
instead of striking the heads of the children in a cold 
condition, it is forced to the ceiling, and when it 
reaches the children it has lost none of its purity and is 
so warm as to be harmless. 
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Making a Hall Tree 
; ie HOW TO PROPERLY. USE AND SHARPEN A CHISEL—MAKING A CHISEL-RACK TO TAKE CARE OF TOOLS-— 


plane in squaring up a piece of rough stock, 
the beginners are ready to learn the use of 
some other common tool. 

It is quite likely a rack is needed for the chisels, so 
placed that they may be easily reached when wanted. 
The chisel-rack which will be described, can be nailed 
or screwed up on the wall above your bench. By keep- 


H iris become familiar with the use of the 





HOW TO MAKE USEFUL THINGS ABOUT THE HOUSE 


extra work, just to avoid such little inaccuracies, which 
soon grow to be big ones. Watch them marking off 
rafters, joists, or studding, where there are to be quite 
a number of pieces of the same kind. They make one 
as it should be and carefully mark it so they can dis- 
tinguish it from all others that are to be made. From 
this one as a pattern all others are marked. For, 
should they use first one as a pattern, then the next, 
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ing the chisels on this rack when they are not in use, 
the edges are less likely to become nicked and dulled, 
besides giving room on the bench for other things. 
The length of the rack is sixteen inches, the width 
one and three-quarter inches and the thickness seven- 
a eighths of an inch. 
According to the directions given last month, square 
up the stock to these dimensions. 
With the knife-point or a well sharpened pencil, try- 
« square and rule lay out the grooves. Beginning at one 
) end of the piece, mark off on the joint-edge a point one 
hi a inch from the end; then, without taking up the rule, 
mark off a point two inches from this one; next, three- 
quarters of an inch; two and one-half inches; three- 
quarter of an inch; two and one-half inches; one-half 
an inch; two and one-half inches; one-half an inch, 
tlh and finally two inches. If the measuring has been ac- 
if curately done and the piece was of the correct length, 
Hal the last point ought to be one inch from the end near- 
i I est it. 











Beginners are prone in a problem of this kind to pick 
up the rule every time a point is marked because it 
seems an easier way of measuring. This should not be 
done, as every time the rule is picked up, the accuracy 
is decreased. 

Carpenters often do, what to beginners might seem 








and so on, they would find no two alike. The greatest 
difference being between the last one cut and the first. 

Place the beam of the try-square against the working 
face and the blade so that its edge touches one of these 
marks, and square a line across the joint-edge. Repeat 
at each of the points. Now place the try-square against 
the joint-edge and the blade so that it touches one of 
the lines just made across the joint-edge and continue 


this line first on one side then on the other and repeat 
at every line squared across the joint-edge. 
If the knife point is used in making these marks, care 
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should be taken to make the lines no longer than is 
needed. 

Set the gauge to one inch. Keeping the gauge- 
block against the joint-edge, gauge lines to indicate 
the depth of the cut; first, on one side of the piece, 
then on the other. Do not gauge beyond the lines 
which mark the width of the part to be removed. 

The easiest way to remove the wood from the places 
which are to hold the chisels, would be to place the 











FIG.1, 


stick on the edge opposite the joint-edge and make the 
vertical cuts with the saw. As the saw is not the 
easiest tool to use accurately; and, as you will need 
to learn the use of the chisel, I shall tell you how to 
remove the wood by means of the chisel alone. 

There are two classes of chisels. One class, the 
framing chisels, are strong and heavy and have their 
handles fitted into sockets. The tops of the handles 
are usually bound with iron or leather to enable them 



































FIG. 2. 


to withstand the heavy blows of the mallet. The sec- 
ond class, the firmer chisels, are lighter, and are for 
finer work where pounding is not required. The 
firmer chisel should be used in making the chisel-rack. 

Since the chisel cuts by pressure alone, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for good work that it be well sharp- 
ened. If your chisel is not sharp, it can be put in order 
by the use of the oil or whetstone. If the edge is 
nicked or has become blunt by repeated whettings the 
grindstone must first be used. 

To whet the chisel, hold the handle with the right 
hand, press down on the blade with the fingers of the 
left hand; and, keeping the bevel of the chisel flat on 
the stone, give it a backward and forward movement. 
Some carpenters prefer to give it a circular movement 
on the face of the stone. Whichever way is used, care 
should be taken to keep the bevel flat on the stone at 
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all times, otherwise a curved edge instead of a flat one 
is formed. 

An easy way to tell when the beve. :s flat on the 
stone, without stooping down to see, is to rest the 
blade of the chisel on the stone with the bevel side 
down; raise the handle, keeping the bevel on the 
stone, until the oil spurts from under the cutting edge. 
This can be done quickly and should be done frequent- 
ly during the whetting. Should the handle be held too 
high, an extra bevel is formed, and if held too low the 
whetting does not reach the cutting edge at all. 

The wire edge which is formed by the rubbing, may 
be removed ordinarily by holding the handle of the 
chisel a little higher than the edge, and pushing the 


j 








FIGS. 


chisel forward, face downward on the stone. One 
stroke will usually suffice. If this does not remove it, 
draw the cutting edge across the end of a piece of 
wood. 

When the chisel has been properly sharpened, place 
the piece of wood in the vise, or clamp it to the bench, 
with the side opposite the joint-edge down. Selecting 
a chisel which is just wide enough to make the hori- 
zontal cut without binding, begin by making the ver- 
tical cut, Fig. 1, A. | 

Grasp the handle of the chisel in the right hand, 
guide the blade with the fingers of the left hand. 
Always keep both hands back of the cutting edge. 
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FIG. 4 


Keep the face side of the chisel, or that side which 
does not have the bevel, next to the line to which you 
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are working, Fig. 2, and make the vertical cuts about 
a thirty-second of an inch inside of the line. 

With the bevel side down make the oblique cut, 
Fig. 1, B. After cutting down this side, reverse the 
chisel so as to have the face next the other line and 
make the vertical cut, Fig. 1, C. Next, make the 
oblique cut, Fig. 1, D. 

The horizontal cut should be made with the face 
<p of the chisel down, working from 


each side alternately when near 


i only of the cutting edge should be 
) used, the amount depending upon 
the hardness of the wood and the 
> y strength of the worker. Good work 
4 cannot be done unless one works 
easily. Whenever possible instead 
of pushing the chisel straight for- 
ward or downward, incline it some- 
what so as to secure a paring ac- 
tion. 

When the groove has been cut 
to the right depth, the sides can be 
pared to the lines. The reason for 
not making the vertical cut direct- 
ly on the line at first is that the 
bevel invariably forces the chisel 
over the line, making the groove 
wider than it should be. This par- 
ing to the line can be, and often is, 
carried on as soon as the ‘wood is 
sufficiently removed to avoid pres- 
sure on the bevel. 

Bore the holes in the ends of the 
rack with a one-eighth inch bit. In 
boring, sight the brace for 
plumb by looking first from 
one direction, then from a 
direction at right angles to 
this. Repeat this change of 
direction frequently as the 
boring proceeds. 

Sandpaper the sides by 
placing the paper around a block. Be careful not to 
allow the sandpaper to ruin the sharp edges. Do not 
sandpaper the grooves. Sandpapering cannot improve 
a joint and will most certainly round off the edges; 
the sign of a poor workman. 


\ the mark. 
A In all chiseling, a small portion 














HALL TREE 


The hall tree, the description of which follows, has 
been found to be a very convenient piece of furniture 
to have about the house. It can be used in the hall, and 
is especially adapted to a small hall as it takes but little 
floor space; or it can be placed in the bedroom upon 
which to hang one’s clothes at night. In fact it would 
be found useful in any room of the house. 


It can be made of soft or hard wood. The finish 
which is given for it will look equally well on either. 
Stock, one and three-quarters inch thick, dressed on 
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two sides, will be found to work up economically. 
First, square up a piece on four sides to one and 
three-quarter inches each way. Square off one end 
and measure the length, sixty-eight inches. Miter the 
top to an angle of forty-five degrees from every side. 
To obtain this angle, place the square as in Fig. 3. 
Any other number would have done, the only require- 
ment being that the number on the blade next the edge 
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of the wood shall be the same as that on the tongue. If 
you have the May number of the AMERICAN Car- 
PENTER AND BuILper, read the article on the Steel 
Square by Alfred W. Woods. 

The most convenient way to cut these angles is in 
the miter-box. All miter-boxes have the angle of 
forty-five degrees, as it is the most common in use 
by carpenters after the right angle. 

Next, from the same stock, rip two pieces for the 
base. They should be a little over twenty inches long 
by a little over four inches wide. Square up the four 
sides of each. Set the bevel to an angle of sixty de- 
grees as described last month in making the taboret. 
Measure off twenty inches on the edge opposite the 
joint-edge ; and, placing the beam of the bevel against 
the joint-edge and the blade at each of the marks just 
made, successively mark the slope at which the ends 
are to be cut; first, on one side, then on the other. 

It will be well to square the lines across the edge 
opposite the joint-edge to see how accurately the mark- 
ing has been done. The lines ought to meet. 

Measure back from each end three inches, and mark 
the slope of sixty degrees as before. Set the gauge 
to two inches and gauge on each side, being careful to 
keep the gauge mark wholly between the lines just 
drawn. 

That part of the bars which is to be cut out can most 
easily be removed by boring a hole on the waste wood 
near the point where the gauge mark meets the sloping 
mark and starting the cut with the keyhole saw. Saw 
along the slopes and use the chisel and scraper to 
smooth up the surfaces. 

The braces are to be squared up on four sides to one 
and one-eighth inches each way. There are to be four 
of them. One end of every piece is to be marked 
around with bevel and try-square at a slope of sixty 
degrees and the other to thirty degrees. The angle 
of thirty degrees can be got by drawing on a board 
with the bevel the angle of sixty degrees, and then 
through the same vertex, drawing an angle of ninety 
degrees with the steel square. The two lines drawn 
form the sides of the required angle. These braces 
are to be nine inches long from long point to long 
point. 

Thoroughly scrape all pieces but do not sandpaper 
the base until the cross-lap joint has been made. 

To make this joint, Fig. 4, square two knife lines 
across the upper side of the pieces, which are to form 
the base, seven-eighths of an inch each side of the mid- 
dle; or, so that the lines shall be one and three-quarter 
inches apart. Continue these lines on each side to one- 
half the distance across the stick. Set the gauge to 
one inch and gauge between these lines, gauging from 
the joint-edge, the upper side. The other bar is laid 
out similarly from the under side. The gauging, how- 
ever, is done from the upper side. 

Sandpaper all pieces well. Put the cross bars to- 


gether and bore a three-eighths inch hole at the center 
Bore a one-quarter inch hole 


of their intersection. 
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in the end of the upright, or standard, two inches deep. 
Fasten these pieces together with a lag screw four 
inches long by three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
Put the braces in place, planning wherever necessary 
to make a good fit. 

The braces can be put on with nails. A better way, 
however, would be to use screws, boring a hole large 
enough to let the head sink in a little and plugging this 
hole with a close-fitting dowel rounded off to make 
an ornamental button. 

Care must be taken to have the upright at right 
angles to the base. Use the square to test while fast- 
ening the braces. 

The hooks look best when placed in pairs, the first 
pair being placed eight inches from the top and the 
other six inches below this pair. They should not be 
put in place until all finishing has been done. 

Black Flemish makes an appropriate finish for this 
piece. It can be bought ready to apply. 

‘2 
Concrete for Farm Uses 

In many sections concrete buildings are being con- 
structed on farms, and that they are likely to be desir- 
able is probable, just as soon as builders have a little 
more experience in constructing them. At present it is 
safer to confine one’s operations in concrete to floors 
and that there ought to be more concrete floors in farm 
buildings there is no doubt. They may be quite ex- 
pensive in the first cost, but they are the cheapest 
floors in the end if properly constructed. There need 
be no elaborate selection of material, simply the best 
cement, sharp sand (not sandy soil) and small, sharp 
stones in the proper quantity. 

The foundation ground should be hard and level. 
Then make the mixture of sand and cement three parts 
of sand to one part of cement, stirring the mass thor- 
oughly until it is uniform in color. It is important that 
the sand and cement be thoroughly mixed. Then sup- 
ply the stones and mix all again, doing it thoroughly. 
There should be about five times the bulk of the cement 
in stones; the mass should be well wetted, so that it 
will readily slide off the shovel when placed in position. 
Then fix a tamper, having it fully ten inches wide each 
way, a board nailed on the end of a three by three 
strip makes a good tamp, and pound the mass until 
the water appears evenly on the surface. 
going over it the last time and get it as level as de- 
sird. Let the mass dry for from three to five days and 
the job is done. 


Be careful in 
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Sorry it is Not a Weekly 

I like your paper and am only sorry it is not issued 
every week. My time is well spent in studying it—F. 
R. Marrs, Minot, N. D. 

Sd 
The Best Ever 

Your journal is the very best ever—J. H. McMil- 

lan, Milledgeville, Ga. 
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How to Join the Crown Mould 
To the Editor: Geneva, Minn. 

I wish you would tell me the best way to shingle a hip or 
valley. Also where two roofs come together with a valley, 
do you cut the ends at the rafters square or plumb with the 
building ? F. E. BILts. 

Answer: The first question as to the best way of shingling 


hips and valleys we refer to the answer of Mr. Lewis’s ques- 
If it is a cornice like No. 1 it is proper to cut the ends 


tion. 











at the rafters square, but if it is a box cornice like No. 2, 
then the crown mould should set plumb. A cornice like No. 
3 will not work well where there are gables, because the 
crown mould will not member with that of the gable. 


A. W. Woops. 
4 
Brace for Gambrel Roof 
To the Editor: Holley, N. Y. 


The accompanying cut illstrates a brace for gambrel roof to 
be used instead of the purlin support. There are two barns of 
different widths and heights joined end to end. The larger 
barn is thirty-two by fifty feet, with regular gambrel roof. 
The horse-barn, which is joined on, had an old fashioned one- 





third pitch roof supported by purlin plate and posts, as indi- 
cated. This ancient arrangement necessitated the use of two 
separate tracks, compelling the owner when wishing to put 
hay into the horse-barn to shift the car from the upper to the 
lower track. In order to get rid of this great inconvenience it 
was decided to raise the roof on the horse-barn so as to have 
one straight ridge the entire length of the two barns, and thus 
secure the one tfack desired. It was found after the old roof 
had been raised to the gambrel form that its strength was 
not sufficient to load and carry a horse fork. The owner de- 
sired if possible to avoid the use of the purlin support, and 
the result was the brace shown in the illustration, which is 








(ff 








Take a two by six inches by twenty 


constructed as follows: 
feet, cut it to fit on plate at bottom and strike rafter about 


two feet from ridge. Spike it thoroughly at top and bottom 
with number twenty nails. Cut a piece of two by six inches 
to fit snugly between ridge and top of long brace well spiked 
to rafter. Repeat this operation on the opposite side of the 
same rafter. Introduce a tie brace of two by six inches at the 
knuckle, which is thoroughly spiked in as shown. Repeat this 
operation on the opposite side of the roof and you have in 
effect a pair of trusses where before you had only a pair of 
rafters. This brace would ordinarily suffice with one, two by 
six inches by twenty feet, instead of two placed six or eight 
feet apart. This plan makes a stronger roof than the purlin, 
and its construction requires less of both material and labor. 


J. F. HoucHens. 
w 


Box Sill for Frame Buildings 
To the Editor: Inavale, Neb. 
As I have never seen any cuts of a box sill for frame build- 
ings given in any builders’ magazine as we make them in Ne- 
braska, I will send a plan of ours. The advantages of a sill 





made this way are, first, you get the full strength of the stud- 
ding; second, less work cutting same; third, it makes a tight 
job all around, so wind, mice or rats cannot get into the house 
or between the partitions; fourth, it is easier to lay floor, as 
you have no studding to cut around. This may be new to some 


one. Bert Hovprebce. 
ww 
Roof BracKets for Shingling 
To the Editor: Jackson, Mich. 


I wish to call attention to an article in the May number on 





shingling. Your correspondent describes various methods of 
constructing roof brackets, some of them being in common 
use and most of them safe. I send the following sketch of a 
bracket that I have used for the past twenty years, and have 


A 





B 8° LONG 


q 3° HIGH 








always found to be safe and easily placed or removed. I have 
used them on roofs of various pitches, and they have never 
yet failed to stay where they were put, even on the steepest 
roofs. I had them made by a local blacksmith, the cost being 
about one dollar and a half per dozen. They are made from 
half-inch bar steel, shaped zs per sketch, and drawn out thin 
at each end, the upper end, A, widened and thinned so as to 
slip under a course of shingles, while the lower end, or foot, 
B, is also drawn out and teeth filed so as to prevent slipping 
when in place. Nowadays when I see men nailing shingles to 
a two by four I cannot help thinking, first, of the time it 
takes to make the bracket; second, the time and bother of re- 
moving them from the roof; and, finally, the job of cleaning 
the studding from the nails and shingles. In these days of 
close competition I think that the best appliances are none too 
good, no matter what the work may be. I would be glad to 
hear from others along these lines, as I make no claim to 
having the “best” of anything. Tuos. MALONEY. 


w 
How to Shingle Hips and Valleys 


To the Editor: Turnersville, Tex. 

I would be pleased to have an illustration of the best way 
to shingle a hip or valley. I. C. B. Lewts. 

Answer: There are a number of ways of doing this work, 
but we think the best way is as shown in No. 1 of the ac- 
companying illustration, which is simply a piece of tin about 
four inches wide and long enough to reach up about an inch 
and a half under the course of shingles above. The tin 
should be bent through the middle to fit over the hip and the 
corners trimmed to fit the angle of the butts of the shingles 
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These should. be put in as each course of pares is laid. 
As for the angle to cut the shingles to fit the hip, that is 
best obtained by taking a bunch of shingles, say five or six, 
and tack them together with a slender nail and then apply 
the square with the same figures that gives the side cut of 
the jack rafter because the shingle laying in the same posi- 
tion, the angle must necessarily be the same. This also ap- 
plies to the corresponding valley. The tin for the valley 
should be not less than fourten inches wide and of best qual- 
ity, because it will be cheapest in the long run. It should 
be well soldered and given a coat of oxide of iron paint on 
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both sides several days in advance of using, so as to give it 
a chance to dry. All flashing tins should be treated in this 
way. In No. 2 we show an ornamental hip shingle put on as 
described above. It is made of tin or galvanized iron and 
pressed as indicated. This makes a very ornamental hip 
ridge. These shingles are kept in stock at most up-to-date 
hardware stores. A. W. Woops. 


ww 


Curious Curvature of a Wall 
To the Editor: Blue Earth, Minn. 
The foundation walls shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion were for a store building at Blue Earth, Minn., and were 
two feet thick. The foundation was put in last fall and had 





been built but a short time before it caved in. It was en- 
tirely rebuilt this spring. 

The city lighting plant, the stack of which is shown in the 
cut, stands in the same block, and the jar of the machinery 
can be plainly felt in the small frame building to the left. Be- 
fore the mortar of the new foundation was dry there was a 
week of almost steady rain. In one night the wall at the left 
of the illustration was pushed three feet out of a straight line, 
but remaining nearly plumb from top to bottom. The pres- 
sure of the sodden soil outside the wall, combined with the 
jar of the machinery, are given as the reasons for this curious 
incident. ARTHUR W. BELL. 
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Concrete Block Chimney 
To the Editor: Lake City, lowa. 

I was very much interested in your article in the May issue 
on cement, and wish to ask if it is practical to use cement 
blocks for chimneys. I am building a large factory for the 
Ele:trical Concrete Fence Post Company and would like to 
build the chimneys of cement. 

Answer: In my work at the W. W. Sly Manufacturing 
Company I am erecting a chimney of hollow concrete blocks. 
The following is an abridged description: Height, eighty 
feet; inside diameter at top, thirty-six inches, at bottom, forty 
inches; outside diameter at top, fifty-two inches, at bottom, 
seventy-two inches. The construction will be octagon and the 
inside will be covered with two coats of plaster, each one-half 
inch thick. This plaster and mortar used in laying up the 
hollow blocks will be made of one part Vulcanite Portland 
cement and two and one-half parts of lake sand. The blocks 
will be made of one part Diamond Portland cement and three 
parts lake sand and two parts crushed basic slag that will pass 
a half inch screen. Cement is fire proof to that degree of heat 
at which it was burned in its process of manufacture, and as 
Diamond Portland cement is burned at 700 degrees Fahren- 
heit it is used to obtain a beautiful blue color, while Vulcanite 
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Portland is burned at over 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit and is, in 
my opinion, safe and used on the interior. I know of no 
stack like this and hence I cannot guarantee its durability, but 
have sufficient confidence to stake my reputation on it. 

Frep W. Hactocu. 


2 


Best Method of Mixing Paint 


To the Editor: El Dorado, Ark. 
Please advise me by letter as to the best method of mixing 
paints and its cost per square foot, including putting on. 
W. H. Truitt. 
Answer: Pure white lead and oil paint exclusive of labor 
of mixing will cost, say from one dollar and ten cents to one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per gallon, depending on price of 
oil and turpentine. Mixed paints of any good quality will 
range from one dollar and fifty cents to one dollar and seven- 
ty-five cents per gallon, net. A gallon of paint will cover from 
four to seven hundred square feet of surface (perhaps even 
more), one coat, depending on the condition of the surface. 
Or it will cover from three to five hundred square feet, two 
coats. On an old painted surface in good condition the cover- 
ing power is much greater. Epwarp Hurst Brown. 
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Hatchet for Shingling 


To the Editor : Eureka, Kan. 
In the article “How to Shingle Properly” in your issue for 
May I notice the writer’s plan of filing notches on the hatchet 
at the regular distance for courses. We use somewhat the 
same method here, but in place of the notches at four and 
one-half and five inches we drill small holes and thread them 

















for short bolts which screw in. This leaves the end out, and 
in using, no line is needed, as the bolt is drawn up against the 
course below, when the face of the hatchet gives the next 
course. When used in this way in conjunction with the 
bracket shown, no chalk line or foot rest is needed. The 
bracket is very simple. Saw two pieces of seven-eighths stuff 
eight by twelve inches, and on the sloping edge nail a strip about 
two inches wide; drive three or four large nails in this strip 
and file to a point, leaving them projecting about half an inch; 
nail a board on top and one on front and your bracket is 
ready for use. In drilling the holes in the hatchet be sure 
and measure to the upper edge of hole and not to center. 
Enear E. DISNEY. 
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Adjustable Trestles 
To the Editor: Pittsfield, Ii. 
I inclose a sketch of a pair of trestles which I think are 


pretty handy and save the carpenter lots of stooping. There 
are times when it is not necessary to have the trestles so low 
as we commonly use them; for instance, when working with 
screens, blinds and sashes. Cut a mortise about one by two 
and three-quarter inches in each end, say about three inches 





























Take a two by four the same 
length as the trestles and cut a mortise same as in trestles, 


from each end of the trestle. 


only not so long. Take two pieces one by two and one-half 
inches and two feet long. Hardwood is the best. Fit these 
pieces tightly into mortise in two by four and pin. Now bore 
holes in the one by two and one-half inch pieces in a zigzag 
manner and about two inches apart, and you have it com- 
plete. The holes should be a little larger than a large spike 
nail, You can see by having one of these for each trestle that 
you can raise and lower your work as it suits you best. Raise 
to the height wanted and slip a spike in the hole above the 
trestle and it will stay there until you change it. 
BEN JOHNSON. 
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Cost of Concrete Compared With Stone 


To the Editor: Reading, Pa. 
Can you advise me as to the expense of concrete foundation 
walls instead of stone? I am obliged to pay one dollar and 
twenty cents per perch for stone. Can get Portland cement 
delivered at one dollar and five cents per barrel, also crushed 
stone at fifty cents per ton. Will this foundation do as well 
as if made from solid stone? James H. RENNINGER. 
Answer: Labor has much to do with cost of stone walls, 
hence I can make no comparison for you, but one barrel 
Portland cement, three barrels of sand (eleven cubic feet) 
and sixteen cubic feet crushed stone will make one and one- 
half perch of wall (of twenty-five cubic feet), or one cubic 
yard of cement (which contains seven and one-half barrels), 
three cubic yards of sand and five cubic yards of crushed 
stone will make seven and one-half cubic yards of concrete. 
Frep W. Hactocu. 
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Repainting an Old House 

To the Editor: Ione. Ore. 

What is the best way to paint an old house from which 
most of the paint has gone? J. Lewis Jones. 

Answer: If the old paint is peeling and scaling, remove as 
much as possible by scraping or with wire brushes. If pow- 
dered, brush well with “duster.” Give a coat of oil, mixed in 
the proportion of four gallons raw linseed oil, one gallon tur- 
pentine, about one pint good turpentine driers. If there is 
still any scaling paint, scrape it off after oiling. When surface 
is dry give one coat pure white lead and raw linseed oil, with 
necessary turpentine and driers, tinted as desired. Final coat 
of lead and oil or mixed paint of approved quality. This 
would result in a fairly good job, although three coats over 
oil coat would be even better. Epwarp Hurst Brown. 
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Miracle Pressed Stone for Building 
To the Editor: Orchard, Neb. 

Will you please answer a few questions regarding concrete 
stone? Do you regard the Miracle pressed stone or ihe 
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tamped blocks as being the better? How do they compare 
with. the slushed or petrified stone? Is there any danger of 
the tamped block absorbing enough moisture so that the freez- 
ing might scale off the outer surface? J. C. ALEXANDER. 
Answer: Miracle pressed stone has proven itself a success, 
but, like any good blocks, must contain sufficient cement and 
be properly seasoned. There are at least forty successful 
“hand damped” blocks used to-day, but of the balance some 
are simply horrible. The “slushed” block is known as the 
poured block or wet process. This makes hard blocks in a few 
months, but in a year the dry tamped block that has been kept 
constantly damp for at least a week after making will far ex- 
cell it. Blocks made of one part Portland cement, four 
parts sand and three parts gravel have sufficient cement to 
prevent injury from freezing, even though they have been 
emersed with water. Frep W. Hac ocx. 
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How to Cut a Hip Rafter 
To the Editor: Hendley, Neb. 

I wish you would tell me how to cut a hip rafter, one for a 
house with a deck. I mean like this: The height from ceil- 
ing joist and the size of the deck will zive the length of the 
JoHN HunnicutTt. 

Answer: Deduct the width of the deck from the width of 
the building and proceed as for the ordinary hip. In other 
words, if your house is twenty feet wide, and has a deck six 
feet wide, which, taken from twenty feet, leaves fourteen, and 
half of fourteen equals the run of the common rafter. Now if 
your roof has an eight-inch rise to the foot, seventeen and 
eight will give the seat and plumb cuts. For the side cut take 
seventeen on the tongue and the length from seventeen diag- 
onally across to eight (which is eighteen and three-quarters) 
taken on the blade and the latter will give the cut. 

A. W. Woops. 


hip rafter. 
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How to Put Ropes in Windows 

To put new ropes in windows, take off the strips and 
hold the lower sash in place. You will find a pocket in 
the casing about ten inches from the bottom, where the 
weights are concealed. Take the old ropes from the 
weights and sash, taking note of the method of fasten- 
ing. Cut the rope to be put in three-quarters as long 
as the window. Take a small piece of iron that will 
slip through the pulleys easily and fasten it to a piece 
of twine. Tie the other end of the twine to the rope. 
Drop the small weight through the pulley until it comes 
down to the pocket. Pull the rope through the pulley 
and fasten it to the window weight and the sash in 
the same manner as the old one. Replace the sash and 
the side strips. 


Sd 


Art in Architecture 

Elmer Grey in an article on the architecture of 
southern California in the Architectural Record 
“Simplicity alone will not make good archi- 
tecture. If not produced by the hand of an artist it is 
apt to be mere baldness. The practical requirements 
of a plan having been developed, it requires the artist’s 
imagination, his deft touch and sensitive hand to make 
the final turn which differentiates the work of art from 
the production of the artisan. The artisan architect, 


writes: 


confronted with new building conditions, will solve 
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them with old formulz, not seeing their significance” 
as opportunities for novel results. The artist will 
study like conditions until they become a part of him 
and until the forms most appropriate to their expres- 
sion take shape in what is at once seen to be a natural 
and effective solution of the problem.” 


wz 
A Cow’s Opinion of the Silo 


Laying aside, for a time, our own ideas of the econ- 
omy, money value and convenience of the silo, let us 
ask the cow for an opinion on the silo and silage feed- 
ing, says an exchange. What would she say? It re- 
quires no great stretch of the imagination to hear her 
answer thus: “That tall, round building which my 
master calls silo, I consider the most important on the 
farm. There is more solid food packed inside that 
round building without windows than it is possible to 
place in any other structure on the farm. With care- 
ful feeding, this feed will last me until grass comes 
next spring. Next to grass, I prefer this silage to any 
other feed. I am very fond of it. It is as succulent 
as June pasture. It sharpens my appetite and enables 
me to enjoy a bite of dry hay and fodder all the more. 
I am enjoying the best of health, and am sure it is 
due to my silage ration. It makes my hair soft, 
glossy and silky. Master had added up last 
month’s milk yield, and I heard him say he could 
not account for the increased amount, unless it was 
from feeding silage. I am glad that I am done picking 
the blades off shock fodder thrown on the ground 
in all kinds of weather. I can now stand in my stall 
in the barn and eat my mess of warm silage out of a 
clean trough.” 


my 
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Five to One 
We have received more inquiries, 5 to 1, from our 
ad. in your journal than from any other journal we 
have ever used. Three-fourths of our mail is ad- 
dressed “Department A.”—R. S. Frost, President, 
Clipper Machine Co., Dows, Iowa. 
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Nailing it Down 
Your first item in June number says: “Few men care 
to push a good thing along. They grab for it and try 
to nail it down.” Your magazine is one of the good 
things I try to push along, but I am nailing down the 
contents of each issue.—Chas. J. Clark, Smithfield, Va. 


J 


Thirty-three per cent of the hickory handles made 
in this country are exported. 
made in other countries. 


No hickory handles are 
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Many a good workman fails to learn the lesson of 
how to get satisfaction out of his work except through 
the pay envelope. 
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New Tools for the Carpenter and Builder 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF IMPORTANT MACHINES AND MATERIALS THAT ENTER INTO 
MANY PHASES AND DETAILS 


INTERESTING DESCRIPTIONS AND 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION IN ITS 


*““Cook’s’” Aluminum Level 


Davis & Cook, Watertown, N. Y., are offer- 
ing to the trade Cook’s Patent Plumb and 
Level, as illustrated. These Levels are made 
in a variety of glued and solid woods, iron 
and aluminum frames. Among the prominent 
features of this Level are the following: The 
leveling glass being placed across the center 
of the opening can be seen from either side, 
and is “never out of sight,” whether used over 
the casing or under the sill. As to the method 
of adjustment, the inside ring is made of solid 
drawn brass, the two ends being provided with 
a flange which is accurately fitted to a groove 
in the outside ring, and securely fastened to 
the frame. It will therefore be seen that the 
only motion of the inside ring, which carries 
the bulb tube, is an “axial” motion, or “on its 
own center.” Consequently, it is impossible to 
move the inside ring, or throw the Level out 
of adjustment, by a fall or jar. Every Level 
is made of the best material and in the best 
manner, by skilled workmen. The accuracy 
and adjustment of all Levels are guaranteed. 
A large variety of Levels, for all classes of 
mechanics, are manufactured by this firm. 
Carpenters, masons and machinists have each 
their special design. These levels are for sale 
by all dealers. Their catalogue will be mailed 
on request, if the writer mentions seeing the 
advertisement in THE AMERICAN CARPENTER 
AND BUILDER. 


The Ives Window Stop Adjuster 


The Ives Patent Stop Adjuster for windows and sliding 
doors is made of one piece of metal, has a heavy bed that 
will not bend or cup in tightening the screw, insures protec- 
tion against draughts, dust, rattling or binding. This device 
made by the well-known firm, The H. B. Ives Co., New 
Haven, Conn., manufacturers of window hardware special- 
ties, is coming into general use for the better class of build- 
ings. A further description of same is given in a miniature 
forty-page catalogue of window hardware specialties which 
will be mailed free upon application. 
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Progress in Bit Braces 


As an example of progress made in carpenters’ tools dur- 
ing the last half century the bit brace may be considered. Al- 
most any man who had to do with tools forty-five or fifty 
years ago will recall the German bit stock then in use, with 
its sweep made of wood, and with chuck or socket which 
necessitated the fitting of each bit to make it secure. This 
and the pattern with socket and thumbscrew fastening were 
practically the only styles then in use. 

Compare such braces with those made to-day by the Millers 
Falls Co. of Millers Falls, Mass., and No. 28 Warren St., 
New York, with nickel-plated steel sweeps, ball-bearing heads, 
chucks which hold all sizes and shapes of shanks accurately, 
and their general beauty of finish throughout. 

The Millers Falls Co. has been manufacturing bit braces 
for nearly forty years and has worked the business down to 
a science at every point. Their output in this line is without 
doubt larger than that of any other manufacturer in the 
world. Their braces are taken as the standard in all coun- 





tries. They also make a considerable variety of other carpen- 
ters’. and mechanics’ tools, among which might be mentioned 
hand drills, breast drills, drilling machines, automatic boring 
tools, automatic screw-drivers, hack saws, scroll saws, carv- 
ing tools, spoke shaves, glass cutters, grindstones, mitre 
boxes, boring machines, vises, etc. 


The Mallory Shutter Worker 


The accompanying illustration is of the “Mallory Shutter 
Worker,” a very clever and handy device, which can be at- 
tached to any shutter to operate it from the inside of a room 
without going out around the house to open or close it. 
This device is a great convenience, for if the weather be wet 
or cold, a person can adjust the shutter at any angle desired 
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by turning the handle on the inside and the shutter becomes 
at once automatically locked there, preventing any slamming 
or breaking. These shutter workers are being specified by the 
best architects generally, and are unquestionably the only re- 
liable shutter worker on the market. This concern have 
issued a little booklet giving full information, which they 
will send you free of charge by writing them and mentioning 
AMERICAN CARPENTER AND BuiLper. They are The Mallory 
Mfg. Co., Flemington, N. J. 


Price Not the Only Important Factor 


The selection of a heating apparatus should not depend 
on the mere question of price. Economy in fuel, comfort 
and health are of vastly greater importance than the saving 
of a few dollars in the first cost of a heater. 

The Kelsey Heating Company of Syracuse, N. Y., publish 





an interesting booklet, which tells all about the Kelsey Warm 
Air Generator, and gives the weight, heating. surface and 
heating capacities of each size. 

This little book is intended to tell all about the Kelsey 
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Your 





Name 


See Our Free 
Polishing Mitt | 
Offer Below 


Today For 
This New Book 

















Enlarged edition, beautifully 
illustrated from life 

A recognized authority on 
wood-finishing. 


This new book ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture ’’ will give you more good practical 
ideas for your business than you could ordinarily get in a year’s time. It will correctly answer the important and often 
perplexing question: How can I best finish floors, woodwork and furniture and keep them in perfect condition? Other 
similar questions are answered, too—some probably you do not now think of. Simple directions are given to economi- 
cally produce aJl the latest finishes in oak, ash, birch, maple and pine. Explains how pine can be finished almost as | 
beautifully as hard wood. Tells when and how to use dyes, paste wood filler, crack filler, paint and varnish remover, | 
etc. This information is the result of over 23 years in the wood-finishing business. This book is sent free by the 
manufacturers of { 

| 


PREPARED WAX 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for all Wood’ 


\ a It will really pay you 


to get this book before you 


finish or refinish any more wood. 


It produces a distinctive, lasting and artistic finish to which dirt 
and dust will not adhere. It does not crack or peel off. Heel marks 
and scratches will not show. Johnson’s Wax contains more polishing 
wax than any other. That is one reason why it covers the most sur- 
face (one pound covers 500 square feet),gives the best, most lasting and artistic finish with the least effort. Try it and see. 

Free Polishing Mitt Offer. We would like you to use our new mitt when polishing with Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax, and wiil send you one free (prepaid) if you will send us a label from a one-pound can, or larger, of Johnson’s Wax. 
To remove label place can in steam or water. 





SPECIAL. We are large manufacturers of ornamental hardwood floors and will 
be pleased to send you upon request our free catalogue, showing many beau- 
tiful and new designs. Hardwood floors are far ahead of other floors—they are 
sanitary, durable, attractive and in demand. Don’t delay—write us today. We 
carry a large stock and can ship promptly, anywhere. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint. %-lb. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2-lb. cans, 60 cents per 
pound; 4, 5 and 8-lb. cans, 50 cents per pound. If your dealer will not supply you, send us his name and 60 cents (stamps 
or silver) and we will ¢hip you prepaid a pound can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax, and include one Johnson’s Polishing 
Mitt and the book illustrated above—both free. Or, if you prefer, simply write and get the book absolutely free—but 
don’t forget the label. Ask for edition A C B7 and send today. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


““The Wood:-Finishing Authorities.” 
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Warm Air Generator, and the best possible method of heat- 
ing homes, churches, schools and public buildings. 

The Kelsey is a hot water boiler converted into a warm air 
generator. 

The Kelsey method of warming air in separate currents is 
an improved method. 


Both Frost and Damp Proof 
The Waterloo Concrete Brick and Block Machine Co. 
located at Waterloo, Iowa, backed with an authorized capital 
of $60,000, of which $52,000 is already paid up, is made up 
of young business men of that enterprising city. 





The main object was the making of a block that would be 
damp proof and frost proof. This was attained by the con- 
struction of a block that has double air spaces, one of which 
is vertical, as in the ordinary hollow block, while the other 
is horizontal, making the air space continuous in a wall 
made of these blocks. 

The horizontal air passage also provides a “handle” which 
greatly facilitates the handling of the blocks after they are 
cured. The brick attachment is another desired object. This 
machine makes 18 brick at one time as easily as a block can 
be made. Other features of the machine are: the absence of 
all gears and chain; the block remaining stationary during 
the operation of the machine; the variety of blocks that can 
be made from the machine including circle, octagon blocks 
and porch-pier or chimney blocks. 

O. H. Sweeney is secretary. Write him for prices and 
catalogue “B.” He also states his company would establish 
agencies if there are any who desire to add a machine to 
their line. 


Stratton’s Spirit Levels 


We call our readers’ attention to another part of this 
magazine containing an advertisement of Stratton Bros.’ 
spirit levels. 

In the last thirty-five years this concern have gained and 
maintained a reputation the world over for making excellent 
levels for carpenters and mechanics. We recommend this con- 
cern to our readers who wish to buy good levels to work 
with. If they require fuller instruction please write them, 
mentioning the AMERICAN CARPENTER AND BuiLper. They 
will send you a book on levels free. Address Stratton Bros., 
Greenfield, Mass. 


The Bradt System 


300ks on estimating have been offered builders for years, 
meeting with more or less success, but it has fallen to the 
lot of a newly prepared method for estimating houses, barns 
and repair work, to meet with perhaps the greatest sale and 
popularity of any work of its kind. 

The Bradt Pub. Co., Jackson, Mich., whose ad appears in 
this issue, claim the immense success of the work is mainly 
due to its rapidity in operation, for instance, a builder after 
getting its ideas adjusted to his particular locality being able 
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to estimate cost of a moderate sized dwelling in half an hour 
and also to determine his exact profit. 

The low price at which it is offered should enable every 
carpenter or builder to procure it at once. 


A Handy Book for Carpenters 


“Modern Estimator and Contracter’s Guide,” by Fred T. 
Hodgson, is a complete work on estimating the cost of putting 
up a building. Beginning with a detailed statement of the 
various things the estimator must consider in figuring up the 
cost, it gives the best method of constructing each part and 
what material to use to obtain the best results under different 
conditions. The cost of material is estimated from data de- 
rived from all parts of the United States and Canada, cover- 
ing the subject very fully. Frederick J. Drake & Co., Chicago. 


SLATE !! 














SLATE! SLATE!!! 


Black Boards for Schools - - - - Roofing Slate for Houses 

Are you going to build a home? I trust you are, and that you will 
put on it for a Roof (one of the most important things about a house) 
SLATE, which is always CLEAN, FIREPROOF and BEAUTIFUL. 
Write for prices, and I will tell you all about SLATE. 


DAVID McKENNA, SLATINGTON, PA. 











SET FROM THE 


OUTSIDE 





R-woop 
B- STEEL 














Simplest and strongest 
corner post and tran- 
som bar on the market. 
Made to size and sent 
all over the world by 
the inventors. 


THE COLUMBUS CORNER 
POST CO., Columbus, Ohio 


FACTORY, 549-557. 8. HICH STREEBT 


THE STRINGER 


CEMENT BLOCK MACHINE 


Latest 
lmproved, 
Handtest, 

Quickest 
Adjusted 


C+ GLASS 
“ 9: RUBBER 
E> MetAar Coverina 














Will make blocks 
any size from brick 
up. Water tables, 
sills, angles and 
gables — HoLLow 





OR SOLID. Sewer 
blocks and fence 
posts. 


STRINGER MACHINE CO. 


120 W. Trail Street, Jackson, Michigan 
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Oak Mantel, handsomely figured with veneered 
quartered oak columns, beveled A/a¢e mirror, pol- 
ished and rubbed finish, tile facing (slabbed) and 


steel summer front, delivered anywhere. 


$18.00 


Other designs and woods at equally low prices. 





We carry a stock of over 200 mantels 
in 50 designs, in all Kinds of woods. 


at 
a) 
Mee 


Leh 





i 


Send 40-day for our 40 page Catalogue. 


Deparment Mw” DHE A. W. BURRITT CoO., 


*“‘The Mantel Folks,”’ 


349-473 Knowlton Street, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 























THE CROUCH SYSTEM 


THE SAND PALLET BEATS THEM ALL 


Probably 10,000 persons contemplate engaging in the manufacture of 
cement posts or cement building blocks this year. Many more propose 
to enlarge their plants or perfect their equipment. You are one of 
them. The cost isan item of importance. Before buying a machine 
for the manufacture of cement building blocks, porch blocks, fence 
posts and hitching posts, write for my new catalog and learn about 
the Sand Pailet and the economical system of mak- 
ing them. 
By using the Sand Pallet you cut out the cost of 
wooden or metal pallets. This item alone will save 
you $200 to $500 on a small outfit to make 150 blocks 
= day. Thisamount is more than I ask foran out- 

t to make 25 varieties and sizes of stone, posts, lat- 
ticeand piers. Besidesthis, the other kind of ma- 
chine costs more than mine. You will be right 
when you adopt the Crouch System. 


J. M. KEITH, 1190 West 4th Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


























The Furnace for the Builder 


Because of its simplicity, its scientific heating principles and its 
success. Because it is as easy to set as a stove. 

The pioneer of all steel furnaces—riveted like a boiler, dust tight 
and gas proof. No packed joints or cracked fire pots to leak gas 
into the airchamber. Being of steel it radiates heat quickly and 
the indirect radiator doubles its radiating capacity. Investigate the 


LENNOX TORRID ZONE FURNACES 


and send fora 40 page illustrated catalog and submit pencil sketch 
of plans for an estimate from our heating engineer. TORRID ZONE 
hot air furnaces are now sold from Pittsburg to Denver and from 
Canada to Texas. We sell direct to the contractor or consumer 
where we do not have agencies established. 


THE LENNOX FURNACE COMPANY, Marshalltowa, lowa 


x Fur, % 

ENNO ner VO 

LEN nautome ! 
cw.e ia 
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Beatrice, Neb. 
April 29, 1905 

The Knickerbocker Co., 

Jackson, Mich. 
Gentlemen:—We received the 
Coltrin Mixer which we pur- 
chased from you, and have 
used it on different kinds of 
work. We find it works 
equally well on bottom and top 
for sidewalk and it is a per- 
fect mixer for concrete blocks. 
It will save one fifth in cement 
and make a better block than 
hand-mixed material. 


Yours truly, 
Rutherford & Lee. 








Catalogue No. 2 is now ready and will be mailed on application 


The R. B. Coltrin Hand Power Mixer 


PATENTED FEBRUARY 21, 1905 





Manufactured Exclusively By Sie 


The Knickerbocker Company, Jackson, Michigan 


Liberty Street, Near Union Depot 














Investigation Solicited 























GOODELL MITRE BOX 


MADE ENTIRELY OF STEEL. 











No more breaking. Our Automatic Stops for holding up saw are the 
simplest, quickest acting and by far the most convenient, the saw being 
released by simply pressing down on it. 

Backs corrugated, allowing clearance forsawdust. Graduated. Gauge 
for duplicate cuts. Many improvements. 

Quality ahead and entirely in a class by itself, and the carpenter that 
once sees it will have no other. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR O AND PRICES. 


GOODELL MFG. CO., Greenfield, Mass. 











We Wish to Get into Correspondence With Every Person Who Reads this Ad. 





E The only perfect door bottom appliance known to the building trade. It completely 
does away with thresholds, closes aperture underneath doors, and does not alter the 


We Manufacture the INTROSTIL 





appearance of the door a particle. You should know aboutit. Write for Catalogve A. THE INTROSTILE & NOVELTY CO., Marietta, Ohio 

















Scaffold Bolts 









acy 40,000 SAND-CEMENT 

: oe 

‘ep BRICK or 5,000 BLOCK 
(18x24) PER DAY 





Wit | 


also Structural Bolts, all kinds. 
Rods, Double and Single Timber 
Stirrups, Cast Washers, Plates, 
Turn Buckles, Log Screws. 








Address 


Rodel Bolt Works 


No. 20 Mill St. ROCKFORD, ILL. 

















° 

* 

’ 

* 

. 

1 

* 

* 

HF 
| 

oy 


Only TAMPING principle power ma- 
chine made. 





i 
We also make an up-to-date mixer. 


Write for Catalogue. 


| CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 


| 950 Majestic Building, DETROIT, MICH. 
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We Move the Machine 
NOT THE BLOCKS 


Saves labor of off bearing, loss by damage; obviates neces- 
sity for heavy and expensive iron pallets. Reduces cost of 
plant and cost of operation. Every one knows that con- 
crete should not be disturbed after it is molded or while 
it is setting, but this is the only machine by which this is possible. The blocks cost 6 cents to 
make—sell for 18 cents. One man can make 200 blocks per day. Whole outfit costs $125.00. 
Figure the profits. 








Competition simply demonstrates the superiority of the Pettyjohn machine. Unlimited guarantee. SENT ON TRIAL 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY 











634 No. 6th Street, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 














| ROOFING, GENUINE BANGOR © mh 

BLACKBOARDS & STRUCTURAL SL ATE 

ALL ORDERS FILLED 
PROMPTLY 











| | L. S. STARRETT SAYS: 


“If you find any 
tools better than 
Starrett Tools, 
buy them.” | 





Order direct from the min- 
ers and manufacturers 


RST 
HEADQUARTERS [FOR 


SLATE BURIAL VAULTS, 
CATACOMBS, ETC. 





Send for free 
Catalogue No. 176. 

















| The L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., U.S.A. 
THE BANGOR STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


| LOCK BOX 48 BANGOR, PA. 


A FIRE RESISTANT 


SUPERIOR TO WOOD OR METAL LATH IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF PLASTERED 


WALLS AND CEILINGS 


NAILED DIRECTLY TO STUDDING AND FINISHED WITH PLASTER 














Walls and Ceilings constructed with this Plaster Board are economi- 


PaT. May 22, 1894. cal, light, durable and will not fall. Its use saves weeks of time in con- 
struction, as the light finishing required dries quickly. Warmer than lath 
GENERAL OFFICE and cleanerin application. Send for booklet and sample. 


Sackett Wall Board Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 
Grand Rapids Plaster Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Builders Hardware || GRILLES 












| 
| * 
FRE Illustrated catalogue and nao 
; . ; | esigns 
net price list mailed to | 
contractors and building material men | Moderate 


on request. Our prices are right and Prices 


goods are as represented. Pune 
Send for catalogue and be convinced. BER TELSEN 
ADJUSTABLE 
REHM HARDWARE CO. GRILLE CO. 


350 and 354 Blue Island Ave. CHICAGO, ILLS. 308 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 
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CEMENT BRICK 
BE YOUR OWN BRICK MAKER 


LARGE CAPACITY — 5,000 BRICK PER DAY 
SKILLED"LABOR UNNECESSARY. SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 











Seaman’s Cement Brick Machine Co. 
23 Fountain Street .  . sy Oe erie Grand Rapids, Michigan 








TOPP’S FRAMING TOOL. 
A PERFECT TOOL and the only Tool for the purpose ever invented, 


Saves from 3 to 24 hours in laying out a single roof. Saves time for the skilled mechanic, and en- 
ables the ordinary workman to frame the most difficult roof with absolute certainty. 

IT DOES ALLTHIS. It is accurate, thus preventing all mistakes. It gives angles for any pitch. 
It gives lengths for any rafters. It gives cuts for principals, jacks, hips, valleys and cripples. Saves 
time for the skilled mechanic, and enables the ordinary workman toframe roots with absolute certainty. 


Write for circular. Address the manufacturers, 


G. A. TOPP & COQO., Indianapelis, Ind. 








SAMSON SPOT CORD | You Don’t 


HAVETOWASTE 

flaws. Thecolored spot is a — <= >] | SPOT CORD BY 
Y k “> i, : . —~* " : ° _—_ . > E 

our trade-mar Som n j . : CUTTING OUT 


in this extra quality cor 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. | ROUGH PLACES 





















@, ROBERT’S SCREWLESS SPINDLE DOOR KNOB 


yj Strength (tested to 400 lbs.) No Screw or Washer. Self adjusting. Fits any 
#/, thickness of door. Any Standard Escutcheon. No tool required, an Awl or 
Small Wire Nail willanswer. A Great Labor and Time Saver, at a Price of 
the Ordinary Capped Shank Knob. Every Knob Guaranteed. It cannot 


work loose. 
MANUFACTURED By 


LAANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factory, Laanna, Pa. Office, 3614 HOWELL ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Our name appears on all genuine goods 
Look for it before you buy. If your dealer 
does not keep Millers Falls Braces then 
write to us. 


Millers Falls Company 


28 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ask for Millers Falls Co.'s 
Bit Braces 


Series Nos. 30 31 32 33 
14 12 10 8 inch sweep 


There are no other braces made which match 
them in merit and beauty of finish. 





























PHOENIX 
SLIDING Our New Steel Square 





B L I N D Aside from excellence of material and workmanship, the 
greatest difference between the best Carpenters’ Steel Square 
CO and the old iron square of the blacksmith, consists of the scales 





and markings on the improved —. Our ove. - — 
improved, enables the carpenter to lay out a inds of wor 
Phoenix, N. Y. and to calculate quantities with an ease and accuracy never 


before known. aie i ; 
Our Steel Square Book, describing the new tool, isa veritable 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE STEEL SQUARE 


HIGH GRADE and we will send a copy, without charge, to anyone who in 
writing us will mention the American Carpenter and Builder 
VENEERED DOORS 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
1149 Leonard Street NEW YORK 
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The PROOF of Remington 


Supremacy: 





It outsells 
every other 
Typewriter 


The REASON for Reming- 


ton Supremacy: 





It outworks 
anddgddzJa 
outwears 
every other 
Typewriter 





Re mington 
Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 








DO YOU WANT 


MILLWORK 


AT ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES 


Pa 


Let us send you our 200 page catalogue of 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 
MOULDINGS, GRILLES, MANTELS, 
STAIRWORK, ETC. 


All prices are net. We make special 
prices to contractors and builders. Book 
free if you write on letter-head or send 
business card. 


DEPT. “A” 


SCHALLER-HOERR CO. 


420 Blue Island Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























ARE YOU LOOKING 


for the best hollow cement stone 
machine on the market? If you are. 
you'll find that the Dunn Machine is 
in individual and combined points 
of excellence superior to those 
" costing five times as 
much. It makes better 
blocks, more of them 
and a large variety 
with one size pallet at 
6c for all size blocks. 

The machine will pay 
for itself at the very start 
and save you money every 
day in the cost of pro- 
duction. Ontfit in- 
cludes face plates for 
caps and sills up to 60 
inches in length. The 
exceptionally low price of the complete outfit will surprise 
you. Write To-day. 






SUPERIOR CEMENT MACHINERY CO., 183 E. Washington St. 


D. GOODMAN, Mgr. 


Agents Wanted. 


CHICAGO, ILL 





CARPENTERS 


OUR 


Self- Setting Planes 


BEST PLANE IN THE WORLD. 
om) Meet fee Gane 


Are different from other planes. We can 
not properly describe them .{n this space, 
Suppose you send for circulars, or, better 
still. send for a plane on 30 days’ trial. We 
will deliver you a Self-Setting Smoothing 
Plane at any U. S. Postoffice on receipt of 
three dollars. If you return the plane as 
sent, within 30 days of receipt, we will at 
once refund you the $3.00. 





GAGE TOOL CO. 
VINELAND, N. J. 





Cuiatithahdaetenedamlass =~ | Box G. 
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FOR 
COMPLETE 


Bd INSIDE DOOR 


SET 
IN EITHER 
DESIGN 


including one 
lock, one pair 


Knobs and two 
escutcheons. 


eR eS i 557 $0 
LNOAMATCUIETY ANTM Mts 


7 


NAN: 


Ng 


~ 


* 


SANA AVA 


13 Other De- 
signs at 
same price 
and others as 
low as 30c a 
set—shown in 


ILDERS’ ‘HARDWARE 


CATALOG No. 37 


which will be sent free to any con- 
tracter on receipt of request from 
him showing his business, as well 
as name and address. The Catalog 
is full of just such bargains as those 
shown above. Get it Today. 


If you use Tools, send 20c to pay ex- 
press on our 450-page Tool Catalog. 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE 
Established 1872 
71-73 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 
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COMPLETE 





OUTFIT 


Hand and Foot-Power 
MACHINERY. 


Our No. 3 Wood 
Turning Lathe 
can be speeded 
from 1,C00 to 2,000 
revolutions a min- 
ute with perfect 
ease. Stopped or 
reversed at will of 
operator. 








Write for particulars. 





——— : 
W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co. 1222" %j 











Endorsed by leading 
architects. 
Storm and Fire 
Proof. 


Can be put on 

by Carpenters. 

Especially adapted for 
Residences, 
Churches, 
Schools, 

And all Buildings 


Our Galvanized 
Shingles do not 
require painting or 
after care. 


Testimonials, Prices 
and Catalogue show- 
ing seven different 
lesigns, free. 


Durable, Medium 
Weight. 


with Pitched Roofs. Galvanized Victor Shingle, Moderate in Price. 


Size, 10x14 inches. 


MONTROSS METAL CO., 23.Ee¢.4vee"s- 











COOK’S 
PATENT 
LEVEL 


OF ALL DEALERS, OR 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


13 High Street 





FOR CARPENTERS, MACHINISTS, MASONS. 
DAVIS & COOK 


“WE DO BUSINESS ON THE LEVEL” 


WwooD 
IRON 


Aluminum 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 





























barrel. 
can do it. 


























housewife appreciates it on sight. 


Adjusted to any barrel. 
fitting up the Pantry cupboard. If your hardware dealer 


will not furnish them send to us. 


THE LEAVITT MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 


installing the Perfection Barrel Swing. 
It will swing the heaviest 


To dip flour, simply swing the barrel out, a child 


Carpenters Make Money 


Every 


Simplest method for 
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FAR AHEAD for smooth, easy work and holding edge will be YOUR VERDICT ON TRYING 


CHAPLIN’S IMPROVED PLANES 


ecu Feb. 14, 1899; Oct. 30, We want you to have a copy of 


; Dec. 24, 1902. our booklet 
“‘A ‘Plane’ Talk About 
We invite the a Good Plane !’’ 
Seberest We want you to have a copy, 
C ‘ for it is a booklet you really need 
omparative in your business. 
T We'll gladly send you this 
ests _; booklet with our compliments, 


promptly upon receipt of your 
request. 

















FOR 9 
HOME HEATING MARSTON \ 


TRY A 


KELSEY WARM AIR Patent 
GENERATOR Hand and Foot 


and you’ll have less use for 
the coal man and the doctor. and 







Unlike a furnace or boiler. 
Warms air by best method 


ttt icons.” 277000 Seid: | | DIGQIM POWEL 
Se Send for booklet and ‘‘What 
. Users Say.”’ WOOD 
KELSEY HEATING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








COOK & VAN EVERA CO., 39 Lake St., Chicago, WORKING 








aaeast || MACHINERY 


For Concrete Blocks, 


Wood or Iron Beams. 
20-inch Hand 


and Foot 
Many Sizes in Stock. wena 


Special Shapes to Order. —_ 


STEEL POST CAPS, 
WIRE FLOOR CLIPS, 


STRAPS, BOLTS, 





CHAS. MULVEY MFG. co. 





15 So. Jefferson Street: CHICAGO. | | 227 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











rwancuons. 1) TM. MARSTON & CO. 














Facts Concerning the 


ew HARTWICK AUTOMATIC CONCRETE BLOCK MACHINE 


All working parts tool finished, so a perfect Block guaranteed. 

Makes all forms of Solid or Hollow Blocks. 

Makes all sizes from 2 inches to 16 inches in width and fractional lengths to 24 inches, 
Has fewer parts and works easier than any other machine. 

Simplicity and durability its strong points. 

No spring—no wheels—no cogs. 

ONE BOTTOM PLATE for all kinds of work. 

EITHER WOOD OR IRON pallets. 

DON’T FAIL TO INVESTIGATE before you buy. 


Write for Catalogue B. 


HARTWICK CONCRETE BLOCK MACHINE CO. vi cxson micn. 
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Rebekah's Well ©) 


STANDING To-DAY Ir It Han'Been 


or frost Cement Blocks. 


WE SELL THE me os 
MACHINE, 
YOU MAKE THE 


BLOCKS 









N 











WE HAVE A 
PROPOSITION TO 
MAKE YOU RIGHT NOW 


IT WILL INTEREST YOU 













Write us. You cannot afford not to. 
Our catalogue illustrates our 
machine, which is practically 40 
machines in one. 





Wirte us today, not tomorrow 


FROST CONCRETE STONE CO. 


607 Commercial Avenue ss <- WATERLOO, IOWA 


Waterloo Concrete Brick 


& Block Mach. Co. 





ONE movement of the lever operates the ENTIRE machine, 
consuming the least time for operation of any machine. Two 
men will make 250 blocks per day. 

_Qur block is patented. Has double, a vertical and horizontal 
air space. 

The brick attachment makes 18 brick as easily as a block. 

No gears or chain to clog or break. 

Write for catalogue ‘‘B’’ 

O. H. SWEENEY, Sec. 

Agents Wanted. 228 E. 4th St. WATERLOO, IOWA. 
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NORTHWESTERN GRILLE WORKS 











Send for our catalogue, which 
contains a large number of attrac- 
tive and modern designs of Grilles. 

OFFICE AND FACTORY 


1452 Milwaukee Ave., CHICAGO. 
CHRISTENSON BROS., Props. 














Concrete Blocks! 


The Clipper Block 
Machine 


Produces Them 


The Clipper Block Machines are simple, 
durable,light, strong, accurate, and will produce 
a great variety of shapes and sizes in hollow 
blocks, veneering blocks, chimney blocks, pier 
blocks, circular blocks. 

ALL FACE BLOCKS TAMPED WITH THE 
FACE DOWN. 

Rock faced, plain faced, panel faced. 

Continuous air space, damp and frost proof. 

Machines on the installment plan. 

Write for particulars. 


THE CLIPPER MACHINE Co. 
Address Dept. ‘‘A”’ Dows, Ia. 











WAGNER No. 40 ROOF BRACKET 


Patent Applied For 
CAN BE USED FOR BOTH SHEATHING AND SHINGLING 


It has 
the 
Safety 
Hook 


Write 


for 





oe Circular 
re as 
ease ana 


WAGNER MFG. Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


PA 
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** BALL-BEARING”? GRAND RAPIDS 


All-Steel Sash Pulleys 


Are suld DIRECT to Builders, Contractors and 
Mills at prices under the common ordinary goods 





PATENT PENDING 








If you make ten or ten thousand window frames, 
we can save you money and give you a superior 
sash pulley. Weare the largest sash pulley makers 
in the world. We ship direct, or through dealers 
and jobbers everywhere. 

Write for catalog and free samples and prices on 
half-gross, gross, barrel, or any quantity. 
Direct from the makers to you. Inquiries welcome. 


Grand Rapids Hardware Co. 


33 Pearl Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Plasterer’s Mitering Trowels, Aluminum 
Hawks and Darbies, Hand-Forged Brick 
Hammers and Brick Layer’s Scutch. 
Beading Tools for Stone Range and 
Cement Block Work. 


BEST MADE 


GENUINE MARSHALLTOWN 
TROWEL. 





Catalogue on Plasterer’s Tools. 


Marshalltown Trowel Works 


801 East Church St., Marshalltown, lowa. 











Genuine Bangor Unfading 


Black Roofing Slate, Black- 
boards, Structural Slate 








Mined and 
manufactured 
from the real 
Bangorquarry 








ALL ORDERS 


The Bangor Slate Co.Friitepb 


Lock Box 94 BANGOR, PA. PROMPTLY 








DERRICKS 
seen” bu 


Cement HollowBlocks 


The finest derrick for this purpose made. 
MATERIAL ELEVATORS 








Write for catalog and prices. 


NATIONAL HOIST 
& MACHINE CO. 

















CUSTOM MADE 


FLY SCREENS 


Our work is far superior to the usual output of local mills 
and has a style and finish not obtainable from those who do 
not make a specialty of screens. 

For outside screens we use the identical finish of the 
outside of Pullman cars. 

The best grades of Wire Cloth, enameled, galvanized, 
genuine bronze, etc. Fastened by tacks or by the “‘lock- 
strip’’ process. 

Intending purchasers may have free by mail samples of 
woods, finishes and wire cloth and copy of catalog and price 
list. Agencies in many cities. Special terms to contractors 
and builders. 


THE A. J. PHILLIPS CO. Fenton, Mich. 


3 1-2 Acres of Floors. 





23 Years Experience. 





Chains, Sheaves, Tackle Blocks and Rope | 


| 


469 W. 22d St. CHICAGO, ILL. © 


| 
















Secure an Architect who can 
combine style and dignity in 
DESIGN with practicability 
and economy in construction 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


This handsome 1905 Edition-de-Lux will be 
sent for $1.00, post-paid. It is the largest and 
best-printed book of moderate-cost house plans 


—PUBLIC BUILDINGS— 


NOTE.— If you take an interest in “A City Beautiful” 
send me full Ss of any important buildings 
which are to be built in your city in the near future. 


I have designed churches, schools, librarics, theatres, stores, 
hotels, banks, etc., all over the U.S., and have a special depart- 
ment for the planning of residences. Book of 32 Churches, 25c. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 


216N.7th —CONSULTING— St. Louis 


ARCHITECT 
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“TEN BAGMINES IN NORMANDIN HOLLOW CONCRETE Qh et sicncvaliatsd 
BLOCK MACHINE : 


and its product,is universally recognized by the lead- 
ing architects, contractors, engineers, builders, rail- 
roads and cement workers AS THE STANDARD. p 
Hundreds of Normandin machine plants in operation. The | 
Hollow Block business is permanent and profitable, | 
broadening in extent every day. It’s not a question of ' 
Abestately the material but it is a question of machine. The Normandin 
Best y is what you want, take no substitute. INVESTIGATE 
. ~ yourself, in fact ‘look before you leap,” get value 
or your money. Don’t a machine because it’s c 
Style “‘C’’ Norman n Block Machine—(Closed) and be handicapped AF 8 you get a contract a i 
the only durable machine on the market. — building, because you can’t make the a 
: eee blocks wanted—Normandin Blocks are standard. Style ‘‘C’’ Normandin Block Machine-— (Open) 
The Normandin machine is “ten machines in one,”” designed to save labor, material and expense. and its Product. HIGHEST AWARDS Uni- 
Adopted and used by the United States government engineers. ‘The Normandin must be right.” The versal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, for 
most practical machine ever manufactured. Has won over all competitors. We are pioneer block superior excellence. 
machine manufacturers,and have just the machine you want. We know what the trade demands, con- WE’‘LEAD; OTHERS FOLLOW. 
sequently we build our macnines right. Thousands of Normandin Blocks being used daily. Send for full printed matter to-day. 


CEMENT MACHINERY CO., Jackson, Mich. ,,, 12.1493 corey punaina 
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“Sandoval” 


LORENZEN MANTELS 
AND GRILLES 


Also Contractors for Ceramic Mosaic and Tiles, In- 
terior and Decorative Marbles, also manufacturers of 
Improved Scagliola for Bathrooms, Vestibules and 
Interior of Lobbies and Corridors in Banks, Libraries, 
Hotels and Public Buildings. 


To Carpenters & Builders 
FREE 


We will mail our large, handsome, 96 page (10x22) Cat- 
alogue, the largest Mantel and Grille book ever pub- 
lished, which cost us nearly 50 cents. Send us your 
business card and we will show you a way to make : " 
money by becoming our sales agent for your territory. ‘ ‘ia, . 
Write to-day. \S 3 
We have just shipped a carload of our 
Mantels and Interior Finish to the 
United States Legation Buildings, Pekin, 


AO NVAR China. S 
PAYS THE CHAS. F. LORENZEN @& CO., Inc. | 


FREIGHT 243 North Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO 


























ae) The Successful Builder 


| 
i | HI Sta lag 
| Is the one who conducts his business on systematic principles. 
Estimating the cost rapidly and correctly is the first step to 
a = A simple, rapid and practical method for estimating the cost 
a z | has been prepared by a successful builder, who has used same in 
Based on actual experience, not theory. Saves risk of 
omissions often made by customary methods of estimating. 








A $2,000 Residence Estimated in 30 Minutes. 





Up-to-date Tools 
ae ‘ . as for a practical Invaluable for repair work, which is so hard to estimate 
HE SB OB 8 free oe 
Sic ete Qa 2 fee man exactly. 
7 First edition sold out in 90 days. This phenomenal sale allows 





us to sell the course for 50c. post paid, MONEY ORDER. 


NICHOLLS’ FRAMING SQUARE AND 
COMMON SENSE MITER BOX Bradt Publishing Co. 


1260 Michigan Ave. JACKSON, MICH. 
NICHOLLS MFG. CO., Ottumwa, Iowa 
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Your Library is Not Complete Without 


Hodgson’s Modern Estimator 
and Contractors’ Guide 


For Pricing All Builders’ Work 


Describing reliable methods of pricing builders’ quantities for 
competitive work, showing in brief and concise form the methods 
generally employed by the most successful contractors. Giving 


This work contains a concise explanation of the various 
methods of estimating builders’ work by the square, by the cubic 
foot, by rough quantities, by accurate quantities and other methods. 














full details for estimating 
By cost per cubic foot of similar buildings 
By estimating by the square 
By estimating in rough quantities 
By estimating per unit of accommedation 
By estimating by accurate quantities 

With many tables, rules and useful memoranda 


By 
FRED T. HODGSON 


Member of O. A. A. 


Author of ‘ Practical Treatise on the Steel Square,’’ ‘‘ Modern 


Carpentry,” ‘Architectural Drawing Self Taught,"’ 
‘“Up To Date Hardwood Finisher,” 
‘Practical Wood Carving.”’ 





SPECIAL OFFE 


To the readers of “‘American Carpenter and Builder,’ 
this book prepaid to any address in the world during July and August 


The Mason, the Plasterer, the Bricklayer, the Carpenter, the 
Excavator, the Painter, the Plumber, and in fact the representa- 
tive of every trade that has anything to do with building will find 
rules and methods given in this volume for estimating the cost of 
work he is tendering for. The rules givenin the work show how 
to measure all kinds of work before and after construction. How 
to figure on the cost. How to tell the time the work should take 
to complete. How much work a man should perform ina day, 
and how much material the work in hand will require. Added to 
this are rules and memoranda, tables and notes showing quick 
methods for obtaining results when estimating. Hints for per- 
forming certain difficult works, for excavating for stone work, 
brick work and all other work that is necessary in building. 

The book will be found indispensable to contractors, large or 
small, and should be inthe hands or every young workman who 
aspires to become a contractor and every mechanic who belongs 
to the building trades. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS: 

Introduction to estimating—Remarks on tendering for work—Terms of 
payment—Discounts—System in estimating—Reminders of items in work 
and materials—Different methods of estimating—Some remarks on estimating 
generally—Estimating by stories—Mensuration of superficies—Definitions— 
Four-sided figures—Triangles—Trapeziums and Trapezoids—Regular poly- 
gons—Irregular bodies—Circles and segments—Ellipses and similar figures— 
Hyperboles—Table of segments of circles—Table of zones of circles—Areas of 
zones of eircles—Lengths of circular ————— of elliptical arcs—Cubes 
and solids—Pyramidal measurements—Wedge and prismoids—The cylinder, 
cone and sphere—Spheroids—Conoids and hyperpoloids—Average rates of 
wages: per hour for the year 1905—Loads for wagons, carts, wheelbarrows and 
baskets—Loads of earth, brick, stone, tiles, slates, lumber, timber, mortar, 
lime, concrete, sand, clay, ballast, etc.—Cubic contents of earth before and 
after digging— Weight of various materials—Cost of items of work of various 
kinds in Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco and other 
large cities at this date (1905}-Excavating for trenches, drainage, footings 
and similar work, with hints as to cost, etc.—Pricing items of excavation in 
various soils—Some things worth knowing in excavating—Natural slopes— 
Trimming banks—Equivalents of slopes—Irregular sites—Runs for wheel- 
barrows—Weights of materials—Steam excavators and shovels—Cost of exca- 
vating—Rough approximate prices—Laying drain tiles, pipes, weeping tiles 
and similar work—Rain-fall and clearance of same—Table of gradients—Clay 
tiles and cast iron pipes—Weeping tiles — Footings for foundations — Cut 
stone—Cement stone—Percentage of cost—Determining the cost of labor— 
Table of rate of wages paid different trades (1905)—Estimating by the square 
—Analysis of work generally — Estimating by units of accommodation — 
Method explained—Estimating by cubing—Table showing cost per foot, 
name of building, and date of erection—Prices of work of various kinds— 
Cost of parks and public grounds per acre—Estimating by detail quantities— 
Remarks and suggestions on this method of estimating—Prices of work per 
item, or by the hour at present date (1905)—Slating—Slater’s memoranda— 
Slate nails for any superficial area with table and rules—General matters— 
Itemized work with prices attached—Plasterer’s data—Bricklayer’s data— 
Stone mason’s data—Carpenter’s data—Painter’s data—Painter’s extras— 
The plasterer and painter—Stucco work—External Plastering in Portland 
cement—Outside plastering generally—Tiles and tiling with cost of labor 
and material—Fixing tiles—Proof tiles and laying same—Cost of slate— 
Bangor black slate—Brownville Maine slate—Green, purple and red slate— 
Peach bottom slate—Sea-green slate—Weight of slate — Measurement of 
slating—Cost of oe he excavator and bricklayer—Rules, tables, notes, 
data and pointers useful to the estimator—Table of weight of cast iron drain 
and soil pipes—Table showing number of bricks required for any size of 
wall—Measurement of brickwork—Safe bearing loads—Masonry generally— 
Proportion ef bricks and mortar—Number of bricks required for well and 
other circular work—Thickness of brick walls for dwelling houses—Walls 
for cold storage and warehouses — Roofs generally—Shingling—Table for 
estimating shingles—Slating—Weight of roof covering—Snow and wind 
loads—Wind_ pressure on roofs—Comparative cost of roofs—Composition 
roofs—Specific gravity and weights—The Metric System — Measures of 
length— Measures of area—Measures of volume—Current measures—Weights 
of lumber of the Pacific Coast—Surveyor’s measure—Square measure—Sur- 
veyor’s square measure—The wear and tear of building materials—Stone and 
brick work—How to figure plastering—Short hints on stone and brick work— 
Short method of estimating—Some pointers on estimating—Miscellaneous 
tables, rules and general information useful to the estimator—Closing re- 
marks with hints and suggestions as to how to estimate systematically, and 
proper methods of keeping data and memoranda, etc., etc., etc. 


, 


we will send 


for $1.25. You must mention this magazine to secure this special offer. Sold on a guarantee to be worth many times 
the price we ask, and if not as represented your money cheerfully returned. 


Complete catalogue of MODERN ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS sent yree on request. Address: 


Frederick J. Drake G Co. ™ 


225-228 East Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, 
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GET A MACHINE THAT WILL 


DO THE BUSINESS 


The cut of the church shows what can 
be done with the Stewart Machine, 
as this church was erected of blocks 
made on a Stewart. 
blocks in any old box, but if you want 
to make good blocks, 


GET A STEWART 


Write fer catalogue to the 


STEWART CEMENT BLOCK MACHINE CO. 
888 Lafayette Block, WATERLOO, IOWA 


You can make 


























EST in the world. 
No experiment. 
Been on the market 
since 1903 and success- 
fully stood the test. 
Ask for catalog “A”’ 
and prices. 














‘ The Standard Sand & Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES 


B. B. KAROL, 333 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 





AT WHOLESALE 


If you need anything in 
my line, and wish to 


SAVE 
20 to 40 Per Cent 


on every article, write for 
my free illustrated Catalog. 
Shipments promptly made 
from a very complete stock 
of guaranteed goods. 

\ Small orders are as care- 
' We fully handled as large ones. 











i - 
| 
ft Nias E Valuable and Salable Patents Promptly Secured. 
wat Advi to Patentability and Commercial Value 
AT NT ng = - ‘Write ‘or lavaaiat’s Hand Book. 
Shepherd & Parker, Patent Lawyers. 


“During the past ten years Mr.Shepherd, Mr. Parker on Nov. I, 
of Shepherd & Parker, has obtained for us a _ 1903, resigned his position 
great many important patents. | We have no _ as an examiner in the U. 
hesitation in heartily recommending him toany _ §, Patent Office to enter 
one having need of the services ef a patentat- this firm. Address, Dietz 
torney. HALLWOOD CASH REGISTER Co. Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JUST OUT 
Shows how tocut all kinds of Roofs. Gives degrees, 
pitches, polygons, ovals, ellipses, etc. ; 
Before I could get it from the press I received orders 
from Massachusetts to California, and from Texas to 
Canada. So order at once if ‘you wish to get it at 
Introductory price, 1Oc. Dwight L. Stoddard, 
AUTHOR OF “STEEL SQUARE POCKET BOOK” 
328 West Raymond Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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SLATE you want 


In Roofing Slate, Slate Blackboards 





Structural and Plumbers’ Slate 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED IN QUALITY AND PRICE 


ASK 


J. K. HOWER, stt2=_c.. Slatington, Pa. 


H. J. KICHLINE, Sales Agent 


FOR DELIVERED PRICES 
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THE NEW HERO 1 


IS THE BEST FOR 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, LARGE BUILDINGS and COMBINATION HEATING 


aN: * 


bo | 


Portable or 
Brick Set. 


Four Sizes. 





All Cast 


Iron 


Warm Air Only, or Combination of Warm Air and Water. 

It hasa DEEP ASH PIT with TRIANGULAR GRATE BARS, that have no Cog Wheels or Bolts. 

The DEEP CORRUGATIONS of FIRE POT and DOME increase the radiating surface fifty per cent, and 
double the strength of the casting. 

The LARGE FEED DOORS are a great convenience. 

The DOME and RADIATOR are each made in one piece. They cannot leak gas. 

This is not a cheaply constructed furnace. It can’t be made better. Will last a life time. ; 

Send us your plans and we will tell you what it will cost to heat your building by the most approved method 


Chas. Smith Company, Manufacturers 
40 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














Our Water Attachments can be Used in Any Furnace. SPECIAL CATALOG 2, 


~) 
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COMMON SENSE FACTS 
CONCRETE 


ciccol MD MIXER 


THE CHICAGO IMPROVED CUBE CONCRETE MIXERK 
is the only real batch mixer made. 

It has xo znstde mechanism in the mixing drum to act as separators which 
makes streaky concrete. 

It is the only mixer that produces absolutely untform concrete. 

It receives all the aggregates together and keeps them intact during the 
entire mixing process. 

It needs xo pounding or scraping and is absolutely self-cleansing. 


OUR CUBE MIXER IS 

















Cheapest 


Because it ex- 
ecutes its work 
with /ess wear 
and tear upon tts 
mechanism and 
hence lasts 
longer. 


Most 
Profitable 
Because it 
produces deter 
work in less time 
with less labor 
than any other 
mixer made. 





The Best 


Because its 
mixing is thor- 
ough and unt- 


form. Because 


its mechanism is 
simple and per- 
fect. Because its 
construction is 
strong and dur- 
able. Because it 
is the most 
economical and 
profitable mixer 
made. 


Our IMPROVED CUBE MIXER has been endorsed by the most eminent experts. 
It has every point of excellence found in every other make of mixer, besides those peculiar to itself. 
We challenge the world to produce a machine that will make as much and as good concrete in the same 
space of time with as few repairs as the Chicago Improved Cube Concrete Mixer. 


Our mixers are made in all sizes, for all purposes. 


Write if you are interested and we will send you some interesting Concrete Literature. 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING AND GONTRACTING GOMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 600 RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Send for Circular 43. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: ROOM 925-150 NASSAU ST. 
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